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LITERATURE. 


Life of a Scotch Naturalist : Thomas Edward, 
Associate of the Linnean Society. By 
Samuel Smiles. (London: John Murray, 
1876.) 


InTERESTING and valuable though this memoir 
of a self-helpful and a self-denying life un- 
doubtedly is, we are not sure that Mr. Smiles 
would not have acted a wiser part in defer- 
ring its publication. For itis rather bold to 
assert of one who is but three-score and two, 
and has shown but few signs of mental 
decline, that ‘‘ hic jacet is all that remains to 
be added.”’ Rather we would hope that the 
downward course of Edward’s life, smoothed 
by the Queen’s recognition of his services, 
may be a long and useful one, and that, 
having survived the danger of unmerited 
neglect, he may be spared the harder trial of 
intrusive patronage, to which this premature 
biography is likely enough to expose him. It 
is a perilous precedent for a successful 
author to have set, and we could have wished, 
for the sake of others, that Mr. Smiles had 
denied himself the pleasure of forestallin 
the verdict of posterity and had culled his 
last example of self-help from a career already 
concluded. But, ill-timed or well-timed, we 
are bound to add that the biography is 
charming. It is the record of one who loved 
Nature not wisely but too well. “I have 
been a fool to Nature all my life,” he says— 
but it is to such fools that Nature reveals 
herself most unreservedly. 

Thomas Edward was the son of a private 
in the Fifeshire militia, was born at Gosport 
in 1814, and, after his parents’ return to 
Scotland on the close of the war, was brought 
up by them at Aberdeen. This “ bringing 
up” consisted mainly in well-meant en- 
deavours to thwart the child’s natural 
inclinations, and in punishments of increasing 
severity when those endeavours proved vain. 
Possessed by a master-passion for “ beasts,” 
no sense of fear or love of book-learning 
had any influence over him, and by the time 
he was six years old his education was 
brought to an end because no schoolmaster 
was willing to receive him. For the next 
four years he earned his own bread by work- 
ing hard at the Grandholm factory, and then, 
with renewed violence to his feelings, was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker. His trade and 
his drunken master were alike hateful to 
him, and he made more than one attempt to 
escape from both. But inexorable fate 
each time restored him to the shoe- 
maker’s bench, where in 1875 he was still 
to be seen. In 1837 he married, gave up 
the idea of emigration, and settled at Banff. 





Here his enthusiasm for nature found freer 
scope. Wholly indifferent to the maxim, 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam, he gave his days to 
his handicraft and his nights to the study of 
nature. His nocturnal rambles made him 
acquainted with much that never falls within 
the ken of the ordinary observer : he became 
familiar with the habits of owls, bats, 
badgers, and foxes; he learnt to distinguish 
between the various sounds which break the 
stillness of night and perplex the watcher’s 
ear. Often and often his pursuit brought 
him into strange company and perilous posi- 
tions, calling forth that indomitable “ pluck ”’ 
which was a conspicuous feature in Edward’s 
character. We have seldom read anything 
more stirring than his adventure in dark- 
ness, amid the ruins of Boyne Castle, with 
a bloodthirsty polecat; and to pass a night 
beneath a tombstone, or dispute possession 
of a badger’s hole with its rightful owner, 
are experiences which few naturalists have 
shared—for few have been compelled, as he 
was, to choose “the night side of Nature” 
for their study. 

Debarred by poverty as well as by igno- 
rance from books, he had to rely upon ob- 
servation for his knowledge; and, in the 
earlier part of his career, was sometimes 
unacquainted with the names of animals 
when he had learnt everything else about 
them. Later on, the kindness of a neigh- 
bouring minister (Mr. Smith of Mon- 
quhitter), who shared and encouraged his 
tastes, supplied him with some books on 
Natural History, from which he not only 
gained the special information he sought, 
but also learnt to write good and vigorous 
English. The result of his ardour and per- 
severance was a valuable collection of zoolo- 
gical specimens, stuffed by himself, which 
he exhibited, first at Banff, and then at 
Aberdeen, not without a hope that it might 
bring him something more than mere pecu- 
niary aid. It failed even to do this; and 
when disposing of it at a serious loss in 
order to defray his debts, he probably felt 
little consoled by the information that he 
had come several centuries too soon. Again 
and again did he renew his collections, 
making each more perfect than the last: 
again and again was he constrained to part 
with them under the pressure of sickness 
and increasing wants. These collections in- 
cluded an immense variety of objects— 
plants, insects, fishes, birds, and beasts— 
accumulated in his wanderings over fen and 
heath, sea-shore and mountain-side. From 
the crown of his hat (which formed a recep- 
tacle for fragile specimens) to the sole of 
his foot, he was a walking museum. Nor 
can we be surprised that, when the heavy 
rain on one occasion released the prisoners 
from their chip-box cells and he became “a 
moving mass of insect life,” the red-haired 
virago in whose house he had sought shelter 
from the storm thrust him forth into the 
lightning, thunder, and rain, as being fit 
elements for a being so uncanny. 

Urged by his friend Mr. Smith, Edward 
meanwhile not only made netes of his ob- 
servations, but began to contribute articles 
on Natural History to the Zoologist and 
similar publications. We would fain follow 
Mr. Smiles’s example and quote largely 
from these early literary efforts, so remark- 





able for the appropriateness of their 
language and their vivid descriptive power, 
but must confine ourselves to Edward’s 
pourtrayal of the tern, when, poised in 
mid-air, it descried its prey in the water :— 
“ Quick as thought he closed to his side his out- 
spread pinions, turned off his equilibrium with a 
movement almost imperceptible, and with a 
seeming carelessness threw himself headlong into 
the deep so rapidly that the eye could with diffi- 
culty keep pace with his descent. In the least 
space of time he could be seen sitting on the 
water, swallowing his prey... . .” 

And again :— 

“His hoped-for victim has made its escape; and 
he bounds away ia an oblique direction, describ- 
ing a beautiful curve as he rises without having 
touched the water. Shortly after he wings his 
way nearer and nearer to the beach ; onwards he 
advances with zig-zag flight, when suddenly, as 
if struck by an unseen hand, he drops into the 
water.” 

Here, surely, is motion, and very peculiar 
motion, translated into words! Yet Edward 
had but too good reason for saying that 
what he wrote did not seem to be much 
appreciated, as he never received the 
smallest remuneration for it. No sooner, 
however, did he affix his signature to his 
contributions than acknowledgments of a 
different kind poured in. Naturalists from 
all parts of the kingdom hailed him as 
an ally, and applied to him for assistance in 
the formation of collections. It was often 
valuable beyond their expectations, and more 
than one new specimen on their lists bears 
his name as its discoverer. Nor is this sur- 
prising when we consider the persistence of 
his search, sometimes sustained without in- 
termission through nights and days, or the 
novel resources that suggested themselves to 
his acute and original mind. All sorts of 
traps and ingenious devices for procuring 
specimens were invented by him, nor was 
any likely source, however difficult or dis- 
agreeable, neglected. The fishermen’s lines 
and nets were closely examined, and the 
stomachs of the fishes—an unexplored but 
invaluable mine of wealth—were greedily 
sought after. ‘It is to the stomach of the 
cod,” he says, “that I am most indebted for 
many of the rarest of the testaceous and 
crustaceous specimens I possess.” And then 
he gives at length the “‘ Cod’s Bill of Fare,” 
which, at the risk of spoiling our readers’ 
appetite for that fish, which is now in season, 
we cannot forbear quoting :— 

“Crabs and lobsters of almost every description 
(except Hamarus vulgaris, which 1 have never 
yet found), from the prickly stone-crab (Lithodes 
mata) up to the hard parten (Cancer pagurus), 
and the larger the better; shells of every sort, 
particularly Fusus antiquus and Buccinium undu- 
latum—no matter whether inhabited by their 
original possessor or by a hermit in the form of 
a Pagurus. Shrimps, fish-lice, sea~-mice (Aphro- 
dita aculeata), sea-urchins, with now and then a 
star-fish, ‘dead men’s paps,’ as they are called 
here (Alcyonitum), and Actinias—no matter what 
they may be attached to, whether a shell or a 
stone, provided these are not themselves fixtures 
—all are gulped by this most unceremonious fish, 
The eggs, capsules or purses of the dog-fish 
(Seyllium) and the skate, with the roe and ova of 
other species, particularly when deposited on sea~ 
weed: the Algae and the Zoophytes also walk 
down the cod’s gullet, so that nothing _~ be 
lost. As for the Holothuridae or sea-cucumbers, 
few if any of them escape. Now and then frag- 
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ments of the Medusae are swallowed: feathers 
with the remains of sea-fowl ; and on one occasion 
the skeleton of a partridge with the wings, feet, 
legs and head adhering. Pieces of pewter and of 
eloth occasionally, and once a cluster of beech- 
nuts, with part of a domestic fowl. As for fish! 
why the fish does not swim that the cod, when 
hungry, will not attack, and, if successful, swal- 
ow. 

In his correspondence with Mr. Spencer 
Bate on Crustacea, with Mr. Couch of Pel- 
perro on fishes, and with other eminent 
naturalists on many cognate subjects, Edward 
found valuable opportunities of improving 
his technical knowledge and abundance of 
the intelligent sympathy which is as welcome 
to the enthusiast as it is rare. In 1866 he 
was elected an Associate of the Linnean 
Society, and of two local societies within 
the following year. But all his honours 
were barren, unless we may except the 
Curatorship of the Banff Museum, which he 
held first at two, later at four, guineas per 
ennum. But Edward had no small share of 
the independence and proud reticence which 
mark the Scottish character, and few of his 
scientific friends knew the straits to which, 
by his too eager pursuit of knowledge, he 
was often reduced. Here, if anywhere, was 
a fitting opportunity for the Endowment of 
Research ! 

It was in his official capacity at the Banff 
Museum that he once came in contact with 
Sir R. Murchison, and seldom have the con- 
trasts of fortune been more forcibly pre- 
sented to us than in the interview between 
the two men, so widely differing in every in- 
cident of their lot save one—the possession 
of a sympathising wife. No hint, indeed, is 
given that Mrs. Edward had either talents 
or education, but not even Lady Murchison 
was at heart a truer helpmate than this poor 
woman, who assisted her husband in his 
shoemaking, and laid out her own little 
earnings on necessaries for his museum. 

Kdward could never tell what made him 
a naturalist—the very question surprised 
him. Could a naturalist, he asked, be made, 
as you would make atradesman ? Assuredly 
not: yet Mr. Smiles would seem to imply 
that he can. Looking back upon all that 
his own industry and temperance had done 
for him, it might be natural for Edward, 
with characteristic humility, to maintain 
that any man in his position may ac- 
complish all that he did. But this is 
an error which Mr. Smiles does wrong to 
countenance. He who would persuade 
every ordinary being that he has the 
same purchase on success as one that is 
extraordinary may be a popular mentor, 
but he is mistaken and unwise. Nothing 
ean be gained for any cause, or for any 
class, by thus blurring the essential differ- 
ences between man and man. Whatever 
Thomas Edward and his biographer may 
say to the contrary, no efforts of will can 
ever obliterate the line between that which 
is genius and that which is not. Strength 
of will may do much; the love and the 
study of Nature may gladden every existence, 
shedding light and colour on those other- 
wise “ grey days” which occupy a space in 
everyone’s calendar. But the true natu- 
ralist, like the true poet, is “ born, not 
made,” and enthusiasm is his birth-right. 
‘V--e the less on this account, however, is 





the Life of a Scotch Naturalist full of noble 
lessons for us all—a beacon-light to many 
tried and isolated as himself, who may 
aspire to fellowship with him in the ways 
of virtue, though they cannot follow him 
through the paths of science. 

We must not close our remarks without a 
word of special commendation to the artist 
whose friendly hand has so beautifully illus- 
trated the volume, and a word of advice to 


-the editor to correct the mis-spelt scientific 


names which now disfigure it. 
Cuartes J. Ropinson. 








The Cruise of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Chal- 
lenger :” Voyages over Many Seas, Scenes in 
Many Lands. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 
With Map and Illustrations, (London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1876.) 

Log Letters from the “ Challenger.” 
Lord George Campbell. 
millan & Co., 1876.) 


In May last year, after three and a half 
years of zig-zag voyaging round the world 
—five times across the Atlantic, then down 
to the threshold of the unknown region 
among the Antarctic icebergs, to Australia 
and New Zealand and Japan, in and out 
among the islands of the Pacific, and across 
to Chile and the Straits of Magellan—the 
Challenger had successfully completed her 
grand cruise of nearly seventy thousand 
miles and reached England again, laden with 
the secrets of the great deep. Much time 
and study and laborious investigation will 
no doubt be required before the full harvest 
of gain to all branches of Natural History 
can be laid before the world by the scientific 
staff of the expedition; meanwhile the nar- 
ratives of the changing scenes and incidents 
of the long voyage, written by two of the 
naval officers—an engineer and a sub-lieu- 
tenant of the ship—will be welcomed and 
read with great interest. 

That the Challenger’s work waslooked upon 
in very different lights by the naval men 
and the scientific staff may be taken for 
granted. In the words of the author of the 
Log Letters— 

“ Dredging, I may say without fear of contra- 
diction, was our—the naval oflicers’"—béte noire. 
The romance of deep-water trawling or dredging 
in the Challenger when repeated several hundred 
times was regarded from two points of view: the 
one was the naval officer’s, who had to stand for 
ten or twelve hours at a stretch carrying on the 
work, and who, always excepting that he did not 
like his day’s work to have been done in vain, did 
not know much about, or scientifically appreciate, 
the minute differences between one star-fish, one 
shrimp, and one sea-cucumber, one sea-urchin and 
another. The other point of view was the 
naturalist’s, who had not to carry on the practical 
working of the dredge, whose profession is the 
science of Natural History, to whom some new 
worm or echinoderm is a joy for ever, who retires 
to a comfortable cabin to describe with enthu- 
siasm this new animal, which we, without much 
enthusiasm and with much weariness of spirit, to 
the rumbling tune of the donkey-engine, had 
dragged up for him from the bottom of the sea.” 

There is, then, comparatively little of the 
sea-work in the books before us, but a great 
deal about the many strange lands touched 
at during the voyage, at which the practical 
workers could escape for a time from 
“ drudging ” toenjoy arunon shore. Each 


By 
(London: Mac- 





in its own way gives a capital idea of the 
cruise: Mr. Spry’s is a more matured and 
general account; Lord Campbell’s rather a 
personal narrative, giving the fresh and 
vivid impressions and details of the moment. 
But the two bocks do not overlap one 
another nearly to the extent that might be 
expected, and where they do they show how 
differently two people may view the same 
scene. For example, Mr. Spry gives us a 
chapter about Lisbon and Gibraltar, enlarg- 
ing into incidents in the history of Portugal ; 
where Lord George Campbell passes without 
reminding us of Vasco de Gama, and with the 
remark that ‘everybody knows all about 
‘Old Gib.’ ”’ Sydney and Hong Kongarefully 
depicted by the former; but the latter dis- 
misses them as too well-known to require 
description, and gives more space to lands 
and seas out of the “ globe-trotter’s ” way. 
While Mr. Spry finds the beautiful island of 
Amboyna at best but dull, and has little to 
say about it, Lord Campbell has much of 
interest to tell us about this island and its 
people, and it is for him the scene of a stir- 
ring canoe-adventure. 

Mr. Spry has made a specialiy of giving 
us a short and instructive historical sketch 
of almost every point of note on the route, 
and numerous capital illustrations add much 
to the value of his book. Many of these are 
of places—such as St. Paul’s Rocks in mid- 
Atlantic, and the remote islands of the South 
Seas and Pacific—which have only been 
visited at rare intervals, and which, as a 
rule, are shunned by the mariner; and of 
still stranger peoples, such as the natives of 
New Guinea and the Philippines. He intro- 
duces us also to the subject of deep-sea ex- 
ploration, in‘a short account of the scientific 
expeditions which have been undertaken in 
this quest since 1868, and follows this with 
a minute and well-illustrated description of 
the equipment and fittings of the Challenger, 
and of the apparatus and appliances— 
sounding-rods, water-bottles, and thermo- 
meters—and the mode of using them. 

Space does not admit of our following 
the Challenger here to the number of points 
touched at on her great tour: though called 
a ‘‘discovery ship,” her new realms lay in 
and beneath the ocean, and excepting at two 
points no actual discoveries above water can 
be said to have been made. These two were 
Humboldt Bay, in the north coast of New 
Guinea, and the Admiralty Islands, east of 
this, to which we have no record of any visit 
since that of D’Entrecasteaux in 1792, who 
did not land and who could not prevail on 
any of the natives to visit his vessel, though 
there the Challengers had a friendly recep- 
tion and made a considerable stay. As a 
sample of Mr. Spry’s book, and as describing 
one of the most exciting moments of the 
cruise, we may give his description of the 
entrance of the ship into Humboldt Bay. 


“The next morning at daylight showed that we 
were in a most interesting and beautiful bay. 
The ship was surrounded by about eighty canoes, 
each manned by about half-a-dozen savages, 
armed with bows, arrows, spears, and stone 
hatchets. It was decided to shift our position for 
one further up the bay; and as the screw made 
its first revolution, the astonished natives pointed 
their arrows atit, as if they expected some enemy 
to rise from the foaming waters. Slowly we 
steamed on our way, followed by all the canoes on 
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starboard and port sides doing their utmost to 
keep pace with us. At this moment the scene 
before us was probably the most novel and im- 
pressive of all that had been witnessed in the 
course of the expedition. Above, a sunny sky, 
swept by a morning breeze; in the background, 
the hilly shores of the bay, covered with the most 
luxuriant foliage, the trees crowding down to the 
water’s edge, and dipping their boughs into the 
white breakers; around us a moving mass of 
dark-brown figures, some decked with leaves, 
flowers, and birds’ feathers, others in enormous 
frizzled wigs and all the savage glory of war- 
paint, breastplates, bows and arrows—all joining 
in a monotonous chant, in unison with the sound 
of the conch shell; in the centre, the Challenger, 
at this moment the only representative of western 
civilisation in this rarely-visited region—a period 
of two thousand years of progress separating us 
from the people we had come to see.” 

In contrast to Mr. Spry’s more reflective 
accounts of places and scenery, the Log 
Letters are full of the most happily-drawn 
pictures of animated things: birds—hum- 
ming-birds and toucans in Brazil, the 
flirting “molly mawks,”’ the wandering 
albatross and noisy penguins of the South 
Sea Islands, the rifle-birds of Cape York, 
paradise birds and nutmeg pigeons in the 
East Indies—are the author’s special de- 
light, and only take second rank where in 
any of his cruises inland pretty specimens of 
the human race form a superior attraction. 
His pages are brimful of lively sketches from 
beginning to end. As an example, we may 
take the picture of a dance by torchlight at 
Kandavu, in the Fiji group. 

“Glorious Rembrandt effects as the torches’ 
flames leapt and fell in the still night air, bath- 
ing with ruddy glow the strange scene around, 
the semi-nude dusky natives, chattering, laugh- 
ing, glittering eyes and white-gleaming teeth, on 
the reed-built huts, on the foliage above, and 
flushing redly up the white trunks of the coco- 
palms..... The first were peaceable dances 
representing various subjects: now it was the 
fishermen hauling in their lines, faster or slower 
as the band sank to a single voice, or again burst 
out in a volley of clapping vowelly song: now 
the peaceful art of agriculture, planting taro, &c. 
.... And now for the war-dances. Look out! 
From the surrounding gloom, dimly fluted with 
the white stems of the cocos, into the red flare of 
the torchlight emerge slowly, one after another in 
Indian file, a string of mad savage-looking devils, 
Crouching and bounding, forwards, backwards, 
from side to side, they gradually approach. In 
their hands great clubs... .” 

As specially attractive chapters of the Log 
Letters might be noted that one entitled “ A 
Peep into Japan,” describing a journey to 
the temple of Nikké, and bringing us face 
to face with active Japanese life; the ac- 
count of a visit by night to the fiery lakes of 
the crater of Kilauea, in the Sandwich 
Islands; and the story of the author’s ride 
over the Andes from Santiago to Mendoza. 

We may safely predict that both of these 
capitally-written books will be great fa- 
vourites. Keira JOHNSTON. 








Mr. Mason’s Annual Summary for 1875-6 
(Ward, Lock and Tyler) contains clippings and 
abridged statements from newspapers, varying in 
interest from reports of Parliamentary debates and 
of the progress of the war in the East to infor- 
mation that, on or about June 3, the Queen sent 
back a letter addressed to her as the “Empress 
Vietoria,” and a young man sold his wife at 

V ington for the price of half-a-gallon of beer. 





GALILEO AND THE INQUISITION. 

Galileo e VInquisizione. Da Mgr. Marino 
Marini. (Roma, 1850.) 

Galilée, son procés, sa condamnation, d’aprés 
des documents inédits. Par H. de lEpinois. 
[Revue des Questions Historiques; Juillet, 
1867.] (Paris.) 

Der Inquisitionsprocess des Galileo Galilei. 
Von Dr. Emil Wohlwill. (Berlin, 1870.) 

Il Processo Galileo riveduto sopra document 
di nuova fonte. Dal Prof. Silvestro Ghe- 
rardi. [Rivista Europea; anno 1, vol. 
III.] (Firenze, 1870.) 

Galileo Galilei und die Rémische Curie. Von 
Karl von Gebler. (Stuttgart, 1876.) 

I. Copernico e le vicende del sistema Coperni- 
cano in Italia nella secunda meta del secolo 
XVI. e nella prima del secolo XVII. 
(Roma, 1876.) II. Il Processo originale 
di Galileo Galilei pubblicato per la prima 
volta. Dal Prof. Domenico Berti. (Roma, 
1876.) 

(Second Notice.) 

In 1870 Prof. Gherardi’s collection of 

Galileo documents, the result of a search 

among the archives of the Inquisition insti- 

tuted during the temporary suspension of 
the Papal power in 1848, was, with a tardi- 
ness which he has very inadequately ex- 
plained, at last made public. They belong, 
apparently, to an entirely distinct series from 
those printed by De 1’Epinois, and for the 
most part do no more than confirm the 
statements of the documents in his collec- 
tion. To this there is, however, one most 
important exception. No. VI. of the later 
series skows us Bellarmine reporting in per- 
son to the Pope that Galileo when admon- 
ished to abandon the Copernican doctrine 
had acquiesced. The cogency of this piece 
of evidence, as proving that the necessity for 
the intervention of the commissary never 
arose, sufficed of itself to bring Gherardi to 
an entirely independent conclusion, identical 
with that announced at almost exactly the 
same time by Wohlwill—viz., that the minute 

of February 26 is, in whole or in part, a 

forgery. 

The work of Herr von Gebler contains 
no fresh documentary evidence, but has an 
importance of its own as marking the point 
at which the controversial argument of the 
pioneer is absorbed into the unbroken nar- 
rative of the historian. The author holds 
the conclusion of Wohlwill to be no longer a 
hypothetical conjecture, but an ascertained 
fact, and undertakes to rewrite the history 


of Galileo’s treatment by the Roman Curia. 


from the changed point of view thus assigned 
to him. He has produced a well-written 
and instructive book which, while it neces- 
sarily lacks the eager air of militant onset 
which blows so freshly in the pages of the 
struggling pioneer, will be welcomed by 
those who desire to read a comprehensive 
narrative rather than a disquisition on a 
special point, however important. 

The two works of Berti contain unpub- 
lished documentary matter, and also the de- 
liberate opinion of their distinguished author 
on the question of the disputed minute, the 
genuineness of which he undertakes to main- 
tain. Particular attention is due to a letter. 
now for the first time published,* frum Caz- 





* Copernico, pp. 121-125. 





dinal Bellarmine to Padre Foscarini, a pupil 
of Galileo, and author of a theological tract 
in favour of the Copernican theory. It bears 
date nearly a year before the decree of the 
Index, and conveys with confidential frank- 
ness the writer’s view of the relation be- 
tween Scripture and the new astronomy. 
The opinion of the most eminent scholar 
and theologian in Rome, expressed while the 
question at issue was still undecided, cannot 
fail to have a great and permanent interest. 
Bellarmine begins by saying that, in his 
judgment, both Foscarini and Galileo would 
do wisely to content themselves with speak- 
ing on the heliocentric doctrine in the lan- 
guage of hypothesis and not of absolute 
assertion, as he had always believed that 
Copernicus himself had spoken. To say’ 
that on the supposition that the earth moves 
and the sun is at rest all the phenomena are 
accounted for better than by means of eccen- 
trics and epicycles is a most proper remark, 
and involves no danger whatever, while, at 
the same time, it suffices for the purposes of 
the mathematician. On the other hand, to 
set about affirming that, as an actual fact, 
“the sun stands in the centre of the 
world, and only turns on itself with- 
out running from east to west, and that 
the earth is situate in the third heaven * 
and circles with the utmost velocity about - 
the sun ’—this is a very perilous proceed- 
ing, likely not only to exasperate all the 
scholastic philosophers and theologians, but 
also to injure the Christian faith by render- 
ing false the Holy Scriptures. The Cardinal 
next refers to the established principle that 
the Scriptures are not to be expounded 
against the common consent of the Fathers 
of the Church, and dwells on the fact that 
not only the patristic but also the modern 
commentaries on Genesis, the Psalms, Eccle- 
siastes and Joshua, all agree in taking liter- 
ally the passages on the sun’s motion and 
the earth’s quiescence which occur in those 
books. Still he is not disposed to take his 
stand irrevocably on this consent, for he 
proceeds to say that if the Copernican tenet 
were actually proved to be true, it would be 
necessary to go to work with great circum- 
spection in explaining the passages of Scrip- 
ture which appear opposed to it, and prefer- 
able t to say we did not understand their 
meaning than on their authority to deny a 
demonstrated truth. However, Bellarmine 
thinks it very unlikely that an actual proof 
of the Copernican theory can ever be forth- 
coming, and assigns the following as his 
ground for such confidence :— 

“ He who said ‘the sun rises and sets and re- 
turns to his place’ { was Solomon, who not only 
spoke inspired by God but was a man above all 
others wise and learned in human sciences and in 
the observation of created things, and all this 
wisdom he had from God. Therefore it is not 
probable that he affirmed anything contrary to 
demonstrated truths, or to what could be shown 
to be such.” 

To this singularly mteresting letter are 
added some extracts from writings of Galileo 
hitherto unpublished, in which he showed 


* 2 Cor. xii. 2. , 
+ I translate on the assumption that pid sotto, in 
the text here, is a misprint for pid tosto, Whether 
‘nis be so or not, however, there can be no doubt of 
the general meaning of the passage. 
¢ Eccles. i. 5. 
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that Copernicus, so far from viewing his 
theory as a mere hypothesis, held it to be 
absolutely true in fact and in Nature; and that 
no more could be required of any theoretical 
position than that it should account for all the 
phenomena—a condition which the Coper- 
nican doctrine completely satisfied, but which 
the Ptolemaic failed to fulfil. He further 
urged the propriety of saying, in accordance 
with Bellarmine’s suggestion, that the Scrip- 
ture texts which apparently made against 
the new view were not understood, or that 
their meaning was different from the literal 
sense of the words. 

Prof. Berti has excellently characterised 
the object of the Holy Office throughout its 
struggle with the Florentine philosopher 
as an attempt to prevent the emancipation 
of astronomy, and with it of the other 
sciences, from ecclesiastical tutelage. He 
most appositely quotes, in support, the words 
of a contemporary writer who remarks that 
“this monstrous system” (of Copernicus) 
“would have been seen advancing with 
crowded sails had its course not been provi- 
dentially impeded by T'heology, the Sovereign 
Empress of all the sciences.” 

Certain portions of the Vatican trial-re- 
cord, which M. de l’Epinois has only re- 
ferred to or briefly summarised, are now for 
the first time printed. The chief of these 
are a series of opinions * delivered to the 
Inquisition by its consulting theologians, 
which elaborately discuss the question to 
what extent Galileo’s Dialogue transgressed 
the limits prescribed toits author. Interest- 
ing as these are as completing our knowledge 
of this part of the suit, they contain nothing 
which can affect the view to be taken of the 
case as a@ whole. The other new contribu- 
tions, though much stress is laid upon them 
by their editor, possess but a very secondary 
importance. On the whole, therefore, it 
would seem that Prof. Berti, when issuing 
a collection of which only a quarter was 
still unedited, half that quarter quite in- 
significant, and the rest not of essential im- 
portance, might have found some less as- 
suming title for his work than that which 
he has thought fit to adopt. The manner, 
too, in which he has performed his part as 
editor is extremely superficial, and marked 
by systematic non-recognition of the labours 
of his predecessors. For instances of these 
defects it suffices to examine his preface. 
He speaks of “the two suits” carried on 
against Galileo, though there was only one; 
what was done in 1616 being a mere pre- 
cautionary proceeding, and no proper suit 
at all. He gives an elaborate account of the 
three systems of paging found in the Vati- 
can manuscript, without any acknowledge- 
ment that De l’Epinois had already supplied 
the same information. In the work of the 
latter these details are rightly inserted be- 
cause the documents there printed are sepa- 
rately numbered in accordance with the 
paging of the original; but in Berti’s col- 
lection they are superfluous, inasmuch as 
the paging of his documents exhibits no 
reference to that of the manuscript. He 
describes a summary of the whole case pre- 
fixed to the record and omitted by De 
lV Epinois, as “ faithful,’ whereas it contains 





* Processo, pp. 99-117. 








a gross piece of garbling identical with that 
already produced from Marini. He speaks 
of “ complete harmony ” as existing between 
the different sets of published documents, 
though the principal one in Gherardi’s series 
is palpably inconsistent with the principal 
one in his own. Lastly, having occasion to 
mention Wohlwill by name, he omits to sup- 
ply the title of his pamphlet. 

After these instances the reader will be 
prepared to find that Berti’s discussion of 
the disputed points of the trial, whether in 
the body of his work or in the polemical 
letter to Herr von Gebler which he has 
appended to it, is extremely uncritical and 
inconclusive. He holds it to be inconceiv- 
able that Bellarmine could have been com- 
missioned to admonish Galileo without the 
necessary intervention of the commissary, 
though the order of the court states ex- 
plicitly that he was so commissioned. In 
citing the certificate given by Bellarmine 
soon after the interview as an authentic 
evidence of what occurred at it, Berti leaves 
out the one word “ only ” on which its sig- 
nificance essentially depends. He thinks 
that Galileo forgot the exact terms used by 
the commissary, and omits to mention that 
in his written defence he denied having re- 
ceived any communication whatever, save 
from the Cardinal himself. The letter to 
von Gebler, which commences with the 
vaguest allusion to the forgery hypothesis 
as “ put forward principally in Germany,” is 
a mere repetition of similar untenable gene- 
ralities. The only tangible argument alleged 
is that Galileo could have been legally con- 
demned on the admonition of Bellarmine, 
even without the commissary’s injunction ; 
but, as it takes no notice of the formal im- 
primatur obtained for the publication of the 
Dialogue, this position cannot be main- 
tained. Von Gebler, finding the conclusions 
with which he had identified himself thus 
attacked, has stood forth once more to defend 
the view of the ignored Wohlwill, and pub- 
lished in the Nuova Antologia, of Florence, 
for September, 1876, a perfectly crushing 
rejoinder. The contents of Prof. Berti’s two 
volumes appear to me to afford good ground 
for the inference that he has not read with 
common attention the arguments of Wohl- 
will, of Gherardi, or of Von Gebler. 

Sepiey Taytor. 








SECRET SOCIETIES. 

The Secret Societies of the European Revo- 
lution, 1776-1876. By Thomas Frost. 
(London: Tinsley Brothers, 1876.) 

Trish and English Freemasons. By Michael 
di Gargano. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Sons, 1876.) 

Condensed Speech of Mr. Ivan Alksaloff, Vice- 
President of the Slavonic Committee of 
Moscow. (Privately Printed, October, 
1876.) 

Tuere is tolerable internal evidence that 

Mr. Frost must personally have been ac- 

quainted with the details of the Chartist 

movement, and possibly with some of those 
of the Italian insurrectional organisations, 
as he continually thrusts forward petty de- 
tails of their history or organisation with the 
air of one who presents facts of his personal 
knowledge. One would say also that he 





was a Freemason, for the opposite reason 
that he says so little about this Order when, 
from Carlile and other authorities, he might 
have learned so much. 

And in the whole catalogue of Secret 
Societies he gives us there is not one 
which has had more to do with politics, 
either theoretically or practically. It is not 
necessary to recall the part played by the 
brotherhood in the past forty years in Italy 
—those who can remember the struggle be- 
tween Freemasonry and society in the United 
States in the first half of this century and 
the defeat of the brotherhood at the polls, 
after a long contest in which one of the 
leading American statesmen of the century, 
W. H. Seward, won his first honours, and 
in which the supposed murder or secret 
execution of Morgan, a Mason who de- 
nounced and exposed the Society, was an in- 
cident of decisive importance, will hardly ac- 
count for the exclusion of the Order from the 
list of the political agencies which the author 
begins with the Illuminati and ends with the 
Omladina by any other hypothesis than that 


of unwillingness to disclose what he knew. - 


Di Gargano (whoever that may be) has no 
such reticence, and denounces and exposes the 
Order with as much vehemence as Morgan 
himself could have done. He quotes brother 
Emile Grisar (June 15, 1845) as saying :— 
“Freemasonry is a robust body, a colossus 
with a thousand heads, with a hundred 
thousand arms; the great instrument of 
social reforms; the laboratory of all new 
ideas; the precursor of that democratic 
spirit which is advancing with giant strides,” 
&c.; he makes many other quotations, 
which have no relation to Masonry, however, 
and, like Mr. Frost, makes much of a 
speech of Lord Beaconsfield about Secret 
Societies “‘ which have their agents every- 
where,” &c. &c., a speech which Mr. Frost, 
indeed, sets out, with another of Cardinal 
Manning, as the mottoes of his book. It is 
hardly venturing much to say that the 
former speech was the cause of the sudden 
wide-spread interest in political Secret 
Societies of which the books under notice 
are the literary firstfruits. 


Naturally we look to see what Mr. Frost 
has to say of the Omladina, and are 
disappointed to find that he knows no- 
thing about it—the only authentic docu- 
ments he has to quote from concerning the 
operations of the Omladina are the Report 
of Mr. Baring and that of the veracious 
Edib Effendi. The whole chapter on the 
Omladina has the appearance of having 
been added at the last moment without 
knowledge of the matter, or capacity to 
form an opinion on it, to a book prepared 
before, and now issued to catch the public 
eye while the general subject interests. The 
misrepresentations are almost as numerous 
as the sentences. Firstly, the Omladina is 
not a secret society, but a patriotic literary 
society, and no evidence has ever been 
brought forward to the contrary ; secondly, 
it has no existence in Russia or Montenegro, 
and the contributions and agitation which 
stimulated and maintained the Herzego- 
vinian insurrection came mainly from Sla- 
vonic committees in Russia, as public as the 
Mansion House committee in aid of the Bul- 
garians. The part Mr. Frost assigns the 
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Omladina in Herzegovina is purely ima- 
ginary, as well as all the revelations of 
diplomatic intentions and combinations. 

Mr. Frost is too partisan to deal with the 
present, and too careless of the laws of evi- 
dence to deal with the past. His conclusions, 
therefore, on the relation between the 
Assassins and Templars, the Illuminati and 
Masons, are without value equally with 
those on the Omladina and the Herzego- 
vinian insurrection. He does not, indeed, 
adopt the fables of the zealous Mason as to 
Solomon’s part in the organisation, but he 
quietly accepts the equally conjectural con- 
nexion of the Templars with the Essenes, 
and again with the Masons, putting aside 
Wilcke’s conclusive arguments against any 
such connexion by hypotheses of the most 
inconclusive character—such as, “ that Peter 
of Bologna did escape from prison is ad- 
mitted ; the fact that nothing is well attested 
concerning his subsequent movements does 
not prove that he did not find a refuge in 
Scotland ;” which, considering that there is 
no kind of information on the subject, may 
be considered as stretching hypothesis be- 
yond its legitimate limits. 

This taint of untrustworthiness in data 
and inference runs through the whole 
work, and diminishes greatly the value of the 
otherwise interesting chapters on the Phila- 
delphians, Carbonari, Young Italy, and some 
of the French societies; and the matter is 
made worse by the almost total omission 
of reference to his authorities, which makes 
verification or comparison impossible. 

That Mr. Frost writes as a partisan is 
evident in all parts of his book, but the 
partisanship which fulminates against the 
Omladina and recent Russian pro-Slav com- 
mittees, and throws its aegis over the Carbo- 
nari, must wait for another generation to 
appreciate it ; while the absolute perversion 
of language which puts Chartism outside of 
the list of secret political societies because 
it did not begin with conspiracy, and in- 
cludes the Omladina; and which excludes 
Freemasonry while it embraces the Illumi- 
nati, does not impress us favourably. 

The speech of Mr. Aksakoff—being sub- 
stantially a Report to the Society of the use 
made of the funds collected and the amount 
of them—forms a most convincing rejoinder 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s misleading statement, 
and furnishes a simple clue to the real rela- 
tion of Russia, official and non-official, to 
the insurrection. The total amount contri- 
buted by the Slavonic committees (not 
Secret Societies in any sense of the word) 
was about 3,000,000 of roubles in money, 
and of this about 96,000 were sent to Mon- 
tenegro and Ragusa during the first eight 
months—i.e., those of the insurrection in 
Herzegovina—and after the declaration of 
war only 39,600 were sent to the same 
destination—that is to say, during four 
months of a war in which about 25,000 men 
were kept afield, about one-third of that 
which was sent in eight months for the 
service of an average of 5,000 men; which 
entirely accords with my personal impres- 
sions, watching the insurrection and war 
during (with « brief interval) the whole 
period of their duration. The contributions 
from Russia began to come to Ragusa about 
October, 1875; the ambulance with supplies 





for the sick and wounded, and aid for the 
families in refuge in Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro, which arrived early in January, 1876, 
had in funds, stores, &c., about 75,000 
roubles, and until the declaration of war, 
the receipt of stores, &c., for relief of the 
refugee population continued, two ships 
loaded with maize at Odessa discharging in 
the Bocche di Cattaro. 

At the declaration of war, however, the 
whole enthusiasm seemed to be diverted to 
Servia, and volunteers and supplies followed, 
so that during the latter part of the war 
Montenegro was almost paralysed in its 
operations by the paucity of supplies and 
utter want of funds. Of this I was personal 
witness. Without, therefore, guaranteeing 
the accuracy of Mr. Aksakoff’s figures, I 
am able to confirm the general justice of his 
statement. As, moreover, there is not a 
particle of evidence of the influence of any 
Secret Society’s operation in the insurrection, 
and the statement of Mr. Aksakoff accounts 
satisfactorily for all that was done, it is not 
too much to say that it is a piece of testi- 
mony of the first importance in this ques- 
tion. Its value in one sense is higher than 
this, for the details given of the operations 
explain most luminously the working of the 
public feeling in Russia, and that element 
of religious fervour which we call devotion 
or fanaticism, according as it agrees with, or 
opposes, our own views. W. J. SriLLMAN. 








The Childhood of the English Nation ; or, the 
First Beginnings of English History. By 
Ella S. Armitage. (London: Longmans 
& Co., 1877.) 

Tue “ beginnings ”’ of a nation’s history often, 

by general admission, present the most dif- 

ficulty to the historian, and even the ablest 
inyestigators are, for the most part, com- 
pelled to state the results of their researches 
somewhat oracularly and with many limita- 
tions and reservations ; when we say, then, 
that the authoress of this little volume has 
succeeded in giving us an outline of her 
subject which is both accurate and easy to 
be understood, we are awarding it no slight 
praise. There are many teachers of history 
at the present time who, while endeavouring 
to grasp for themselves the views unfolded 
in Mr. Freeman’s five volumes of the Norman 

Conquest, or those contained in Prof. Stubbs’ 

elaborate Constitutional History, or in Sir H. 

S.Maine’s arly History of Institutions, would 

be very glad of a concise summary of some 

of the main results therein set forth such as 
we here find. The work of these pages has, 
as the authoresscandidly admits, been to some 
extent forestalled by the earlier portion of 
Mr. Green’s Short History; but her volume 
has the advantage of being much more 
plainly and concisely expressed, and may well 
answer the purpose of many whoare scarcely 
prepared to resign themselves to a new ren- 
dering of the entire course of English history 
from Gildas to Mr. Gladstone. Mrs. Armitage 
brings her narrative to a conclusion with 
the year 1200; the thirteenth century, as 
she justly observes, being the commence- 
ment of another and a distinct era. A half- 
apology in the Preface, for having devoted 

a relatively large amount of space to eccle- 

siastical affairs, was certainly not needed. 





In the authoress’s own words, “ the Church, 
in the early and Middle Ages, was not only 
the medium through which we inherited 
the civilisation of the past, not only the 
great moral educator of the ages of which I 
am writing, but also a secular power of the 
highest social and political importance,” 
whose “influence penetrated every side of 
life.’ The information in connexion with 
this part of the narrative is extremely well 
given. The tenth chapter supplies us with 
as intelligible and just an estimate of St. 
Anselm’s career and the struggle with 
respect to Investitures as could well be 
conveyed within the same compass. The 
authoress shows very clearly that the national 
sympathy with Anselm rested much more 
on moral grounds than on the abstract merits 
of the question in dispute. 

It is a good sign that even in so unpre- 
tending a volume the original authorities 
are carefully cited, and have evidently 
been frequently consulted to assist the 
writer in forming her conclusions. In the 
account of Godwin this is especially notice- 
able, and we accordingly miss that highly 
eulogistic tone in reference to the great 
earl, which, perhaps more than any other 
part of his work, renders the author of the 
Norman Conquest liable to the charge of 
sometimes departing from strict historic 
impartiality. 

Some slight inaccuracies of expression or 
statement should be corrected in a future 
edition. In the account of St. Augustine’s 
mission (p. 21), for example, we find ‘‘ Thus 
Christianity came to Kent, and from Kent it 
spread to the other English kingdoms.” And 
a little further on (p. 25) we read, “ Was 
England, then, thoroughly Christianised in 
the sixth and seventh centuries? One 
might almost as well ask, Is she thoroughly 
Christianised now?” In reality, each of 
the seven kingdoms of the Heptarchy was 
indebted for its conversion to a different 
source ; and, as Bede himself tells us (cel. 
Hist. iv. 12), the South Saxons, when Wil- 
frid first appeared among them about 681, 
“were strangers to the name and faith of 
God.” To speak of ‘‘ Scotland” in the time 
of King Oswald is calculated to convey an 
erroneous notion; and no such careful stu- 
dent of Mr. Freeman’s writings as the au- 
thoress approves herself to be should be 
content to call that fine old Teuton, Charles 
the Great, by his French name. In the 
treatment of the subject of feudalism there 
is a little ambiguity, which is fairly attri- 
butable to the writer's authorities rather 
than to herself. On page 39 we are told 
that ‘the personal relation of lord and man 
was really the first element out of which 
later feudalism grew; and the germs of 
feudalism existed wherever clanhood was 
found.” At page 117 we find “that a loose 
kind of feudalism already existed in England 
before the Conquest,” the Conquest intro- 
ducing “‘a rigid feudalism,” whereby “ land- 
holders held their land under conditions of 
military service.” Students turning to the 
first volume of Prof. Stubbs’ Const. Hist., 
p- 163, would be slightly puzzled to find him 
there denying that either the ‘ commenda- 
tion” or the “ comitatus” was feudal, “ the 
origin of the tie in each case being personai 
and not territorial, whilst in the feudal sys- 
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tem the origin of the obligation is in the 
land, and not in the persons connected by 
it.” He and Sir H. S. Maine appear to 
employ the term with a somewhat different 
connotation, and it is to be regretted that 
our authorities should be unable to find two 
distinct terms for two different things. Mr. 
Darwin may be right when he discovers the 
‘germs ”’ of the man in the monkey, but man 
and monkey must still be regarded as entirely 
different beings ; and feudalism as associated 
with, or dissociated from, land tenure, seems 
to have been not less diverse in its character 
and its results. 

A very good list of authorities for the 
subjects treated in each chapter is appended 
to the volume, to which Sir T. D. Hardy’s 
Descriptive Cutulogue, and some of the ad- 
mirable papers in Mr. Haddan’s Remains, 
might perhaps be added. 

J. Bass MUuLLinGer. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Clara Ponsonby. By Robert Beveridge. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 

Love, the Leveller. By Angus Comyn. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

Vagabond Charlie. By “Vagabond.” (Lon- 
don: Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 
Two Lilies. By Julia Kavanagh. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1877.) 
Elma; or, Fact and Fiction. 
Welper. 
1877.) 
Prinkle and His Friends. By James Shearar. 
(London: Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 

The Dark Colleen. By the Author of “ The 
Queen of Connaught.” (London: R. 
Bentley & Son, 1876.) 


Ir is a great question with us whether Clara 
Ponsonby is more profitable for amusement 
or for instruction ; indeed, the answer will 
probably vary according to the mood and 
disposition of the reader. A vain and light 
person will doubtless laugh ; but the serious 
student will learn. The characters are, as 
a rule, quite unique, and their conduct is 
such as may be sought in vain elsewhere. 
They shoot grouse among the rude mountain 
scenery of Dorsetshire. At their clubs they 
are to be found ina costume consisting of 
“a rich dressing-gown, Chinese slippers, 
and a scarlet velvet Greek smoking-cap.” 
At the age of fifteen they “have not com. 
pleted their college studies,” which is per- 
haps not surprising. Having afterwards 
proceeded to “* Cambridge University ” they 
gain “bursaries,” and “have a few holi- 
days” in consequence of the death of the 
Greek Professor. Being sons of “old Mr. 
Yorington,” they yet manage to be “the 
Hon. Mr, Yorington.” They speak French 
with ease, but not exactly according to 
knowledge, which is the less surprising since 
in their own language they habitually use 
“will” for “shall.” And (in strict keep- 
ing, we confess) they are made “factors ” 
of English estates. heir courtships, by the 
closest calculation, occupy twenty years 
exactly ; and they possess castles which 
look like ‘an immense modern Hercules.” 
It is something in these serious and mono- 
tonous days to meet folk of this sort. 

There is not much danger of anybody 


By Corney 
(London: Tinsley Brothers, 





langhing at Love the Leveller. Mr. Angus 
Comyn has deliberately attempted the most 
difficult task in fiction—an historical novel 
—and has failed rather more completely than 
most people fail. His book not only has no 
local colour, but is excessively confused in 
plot, languid in action, and indistinct in 
character. It is a pity that it should be so, 
for it gives one the impression that con- 
siderable trouble has been taken with it, but 
so itis. The time is the period of Cavalier 
and Roundhead struggle, and the scene is 
laid partly in England and partly in Spain. 

The author of Vagabond Charlie has, we 
think, made an unfortunate mistake in the 
form into which he has cast his work. The 
book is, or appears to be, a sort of auto- 
biographic record of the experiences of a 
young fellow of roving tendencies, at school, 
in the navy, and in the thousand hardships 
and vicissitudes which beset the indiscreet 
adventurers who hurried to Australia during 
the first gold-mania. Now, if these experi- 
ences had been thrown into a series of lively 
sketches, touched up with a little more local 
description, &c., they would have been 
separately readable enough. Or if they had 
been made the groundwork of a novel with 
a plot and a due allowance of character and 
conversation, a fair specimen of the Mayne 
Reid style might have been turned ont. 
But Vagabond Charlie has no characters at 
all (though a few names are mentioned) 
except the hero, and no dialogue. It can 
hardly, therefore, be considered in any sense 
a novel, unless we are to give that name to 
a bare series of events told record-fashion. 
And experience tells us that this sort of 
chronicle, unless written with very unusual 
literary skill, or made very brief, is seldom 
successful. 

It is pleasant to turn from these monu- 
ments of folly, or of what is more painful and 
less amusing, lost labour and wasted time, 
to such a book as Miss Kavanagh’s. We do 
not mean to imply that Two Lilies is a very 
brilliant novel, but that it is at any rate an 
intelligent and tolerably regular piece of 
work. ‘The two Lilies are two young ladies 
who bear that name, and with whom, as is 
to be expected, the hero, Edward Graham, 
an architect by profession, successively falls 
in love. Upon the first, Lily Scot, we think 
Miss Kavanagh is decidedly hard, nor has 
she quite justified her hardness. Miss Scot 
is represented as an amiable, pretty, and 
housewifely girl, of no very strong passions, 
deeply impressed by the teaching of the poor 
household (only kept together by her exer- 
tions) in which she has grown up. Hence 
she is quite convinced of the impossibility of 
marrying without a competence, and there- 
fore, almost unconsciously, plays fast and 
loose with the impecunious hero whom she 
finally loses. The idea here strikes us as 
better than the execution, and so does that 
of the metamorphosis of the other Lily from 
a chattering minx of seventeen to a sedate 
and stately damsel of twenty. There is also 
much that is tedions in the third volume, 
where a Woman’s College and a bioplastic 
professor are introduced. But the main 
plot, which turns on the building of a certain 
turret-addition to an old French house, and 
the descriptions of the Norman town of St. 
Aubin, with its gorgeous architecture and 





its shaoby English colony, are good and 
freshly done. How the turret (designed by 
Edward Graham, of course) got itself built ; 
how the house was then discovered to be a 
monument historique, and therefore subject 
to Government inspection ; how a crabbed 
inspector insisted on having the turret pulled 
down, and how it got at last rebuilt, is told 
with sufficient interest to make us condone a 
little longwindedness, the introduction of 
some rather superfluous characters, and the 
fact that the hero is one of those impossible 
men who exist (luckily) only in ladies’ 
fancies. 

It is curious that Mr. Corney, Welper, 
who can really tell a story well after his 
fashion, should think it necessary, by way 
of bush to his wine, to make the old an- 
nouncement that his novel is the “ narration 
of experience’ with names altered, &c., &c. 
Perhaps it is still more curious that there 
should be (as there undoubtedly are) readers 
to whom this announcement is a reeommend- 
ation. Some day, perhaps, people in general 
will wake up to the fact that a properly- 
feigned character is better than real, and 
that Balzac’s famous “Let us come to 
reality” is no paradox. It is certain that to 
some folk already Ethel Newcome and the 
Chevalier des Grieux, Elizabeth Bennet and 
Mr. Rochester, are at least as real as the 
Smiths and Browns whom they meet, and 
to these the announcement of “ actual fact ” 
is as little of a recommendation as the an- 
nouncement of real water introduced into 
a picture would be. However, as we have 
said, Mr. Welper, if he has not a very high 
ideal of his art, has at any rate some prac- 
tical skill in it. His story is simple enough, 
being little more than the old theme of a 
lost damsel pursued by persons with evil and 
good designs. There is a wicked lawyer 
and a benevolent and sagacious publican of 
the dog-fancying variety. Mr. Welper pro- 
mises us no alarming or startling incidents. 
But, as he gives us an attempted murder, 
avenged by a modern edition of the Dog of 
Montargis, a fearful accident to a lady-per- 
former on the trapeze, some revolver-work, 
a torrent, &c., &c., he may be said to be 
better or worse than his word according to 
taste. The book is, we repeat, good of its 
kind. 

Prinkle and his Friends is of the. same 
class, in so far as it deals rather with out- 
ward incidents and displays of character 
than with anything analytic. Its author 
aims perhaps a little higher than Mr. Welper, 
but his judgment is not so good. The cen- 
tral figure is an unfortunate clerk, perfectly 
harmless, and, indeed, good-hearted, but 
slightly touched in the head in consequence 
of illness and business reverses. This un- 
lucky man is made the continual butt of his 
employers and associates, and is at last 
driven to commit suicide by a practical joke. 
There is pathos enough here, nu doubt, but 
the pathetic is merged in the simply ghastly 
and revolting. Robert Trevor—who is, we 
suppose, the hero—is a priggish young man 
who meets with very unmerited success in 
every way. There are also many other 
characters, including divers merchants (the 
story, we should mention, points several 
commercial morals), a benevolent lawyer, @ 
literary and fortunately reclaimable Magda- 
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len, two young ladies who fall in love with 
ithe priggish young man, a Scotch gardener, 
and so forth. All these personages are de- 
picted with a good deal of care, and show 
both observation and imagination. But as 
yet Mr. Shearar has not succeeded in de- 
vising the peculiar clip (if we may use the 
word) which keeps the characters of a novel 
together, and makes them fit into their 
places. If there is one thing more than 
another which distinguishes skilled from 
amateur work, a good novel from a bad one, 
it is the presence of this unity. Without it 
everything becomes episodic and vague, and 
one is constantly wondering why A appears, 
why B speaks, and why the book itself 
begins or ends as it does. And it need 
hardly be said that wonder and admiration 
are not in this case synonyms. 

In The Dark Colleen there is fortunately 
nothing to occasion any such wonder. Ex- 
cept that it is, perhaps, rather injudiciously 
long, when the very small number of its 
characters is considered, there is scarcely a 
fault to find. The scene is laid in Eagle 
Island, off the coast of Ireland, an island 
which, we suppose, may be safely identified 
with the actual geographical Achill. On 
this a French ship is wrecked, the captain 
alone, Emile Bisson, being saved, despite an 
amiable wish on the part of the natives to 
return him to the element which he has so 
hardly escaped. His saviours are the 
“King” of the island, Broghan Dunroon, 
and his daughter, Morna. Bisson, who is a 
wonderfully handsome man, but in charac- 
ter merely a Lothario of the lowest Gallic 
type, becomes enamoured of Morna, and 
this induces him to make a long stay in the 
island, where, in consequence of the almost 
universal superstition as to the ill-luck 
brought by resuscitated sea-waifs, he is by 
no means popular. At last, finding it im- 
possible to win her otherwise, he mar- 
ries the girl, and takes her to France. 
But he takes care not to publish his 
matriage, insinuates that Morna is his mis- 
tress, and at last, wearying of her, and 
anxious to marry a pretty compatriot, allows 
Morna to be kidnapped. How she escapes 
and returns to Eagle Island, and how 
poetical justice comes upon Bisson, may and 
should be read. The Irish scenes are par- 
ticularly good, especially in the “ planting of 
the crimson flower,’”’ for which Morna dives 
under the sea at midnight, in accordance 
with a wild superstition judiciously recog- 
nised by the Church. Morna’s savage 
purity, and at the same time her depth of 
passion, are most admirably drawn, and the 
contrast with the mere low civilised vicious- 
ness of Bisson is particularly good. The 
slight sketch of Morna’s French rival, who 
is just as “ wideawake”’ and selfish as the 
other is unsuspicious and disinterested, also 
comes in well. Father Moy, the priest, is 
less original, but still good. The book is an 
excellent piece of work, and with a little 
pruning would have been better still. 

GrorGe Sarntsbury. 








RECENT VERSE. 


The Song of the Reed. By E. WH. Palmer, 
Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 
(Triibner.) We have to thank Prof. Palmer for 
this very interesting volume, translated mainly 





from the Persian and Arabic. As in Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s remarkable translation from Omer el 
Kheiyam (the spelling is Prof. Palmer's), we are 
struck by the great likeness of these Eastern 
thoughts to one mood of the modern and Western 
mind. The following stanzas give an average 
specimen both of the thought and versification of 
the more thoughtful poems :— 
‘““Who would not rather yield at once and die 
Than struggle with Omnipotence—with Fate— 
With One who in the twinkling of an eye 
Createth worlds in myriads as great 
As this which doth your souls incarcerate ? 
(Oh! that the prisoner had the will to rove 
Beyond the limits of his prison gate— 
What joys ineffable might he not prove !) 
Yet even against that One the foolish Vizier strove. 
They weep full sore who strive, yet strive in vain, 
And they rejoice whom victory doth befriend ; 
Yet is thy loss oft-times thy greatest gain, 
And that whereon thou wouldst thy blood expend 
Brings thee but misery in the bitter end. 
What is success but a vain, paltry thing ? 
What are thy years, that thou wouldst fain extend 
Their weary length? or life, that thou shouldst fling 
Thy noblest hopes into its hopeless eddying ?” 
Sometimes, indeed, the question will arise how 
far the translator inserts modern ideas and phrases. 
One simile for baldness strikes as being quite cha- 
racteristic of the original :— 
«‘ There came an old man in a Dervish cloak, 
With head as bare as any china cup ;” 
but another has a very non-Persian ring about it. 
The sufferer is a parrot, which 
“Was not killed, but from that very day 
A change came over the unlucky brute ; 
His crest and topmost feathers fell away, 
Leaving him bald as the proverbial coot.” 
We may be wrong, but we think our italics would 
be justified if, as in the recognised version of 
the Bible, interpolated words were thus printed. 
Prof. Palmer's original poems are chiefly comic. 
They are not as successful as the translations, 
but comic poetry needs to be very good to be even 
tolerable. 


Rhymes and Chimes, By F. 8. Colquhoun, 
(Maemillan.) Two or three hymns, and a few 
trifling poems, to a clergyman, “ with a pair of 
Bands for his Cassock,” “ Epitaph on a Pointer,” 
&c., make up this trivial little book. The hymns 
are good; for the rest we will quote three lines 
from the preface. ‘ Sharp-eyed critics will never 
let fly their arrows at anything so small and un- 
pretending, and kind ones would always rather 
praise than blame.” Sort. 


Oils and Water-Colowrs. By William Renton. 
(Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas.) Odds and 
Water-Colours, though disfigured by strained con- 
ceits and affectations, is yet full of graceful 
thoughts and careful workmanship. It consists 
almost entirely of sketches of Nature in her various 
moods, drawn with sympathy and insight. The 
conceits are such as the following :— 

“ Yon crocus stands 
Beside the wall, 
Her head between her golden hands.” 
Surely what the writer describes as the hands are, 
in fact, part of the head. Or take again the fol- 
lowing, which is sheer absurdity :— 
“Those clouds at even are swollen and pieced 
With a hundred milky paps at least ; 
And wait the sun’s last thirsty tremors shooting 
high 
To tint them ruddier, and to lip them dry.” 
Mr. Renton has no sense of humour, or else he 
would see the inappropriateness of epithet and 
rhyme in:— 
“The sun is bright, the wind is high, 
Far chubby clouds are in the sky, 
A moment stirred 
Like snowy bird, 
That with swift touch her bosom prunes, outleaning, 
Or radiant sloops 
With lofty poops 
_ Careening.” 





He is too given to use epithets in quite unex- 
pected and inappropriate ways, after the manner 
of certain art-critics, and like them also has a too- 
violent transference of human moods to Nature’s 
sweet impassiveness. But the great majority of his 
poems will bear study and thought, and the 
volume deserves to be read on breezy hill-sides, 
and among the shifting cloud-shadows by the sea. 
“ Mountain Twilight” is a fair, and not exception- 
ally good, specimen of Mr. Renton’s best manner, 
“The hills slipped over each on each, 
Till all their changing shadows died, 
And in the open skyward reach 
The lights grow solemn side by side. 
While of these hills the westernmost 
Rears high his majesty of coast 
In shifting waste of dim-blue brine 
And fading olive hyaline ; 
Till all the distance overflows, 
The green in watchet and the blue 
In purple. Now they fuse and close, 
A darkling violet, fringed anew 
With light that on the mountain soars, 
A dusky flame on tranquil shores, 
Kindling the summits as they grow 
In audience to the skies that call, 
Ineffable in rest and all 
The pathos of the after-glow.” 


Deirdre. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) This is 
a Scotch-Irish tale, the scene of which is laid in 
remote antiquity. It is astonishing to us that 
this poem should have made a great sensation in 
America, as it is said to have done. The versifi- 
cation is smooth, and there is apparent a certain 
influence of Mr, William Morris; but beyond this 
it is impossible to praise it, for it is really an 
extremely poor performance. Here is a picture of 
a she-bear which ate a baby—charming subject :— 

“ Then shot a dreadful flame 

From the fierce depths of her red rolling eye, 

And like a fiend she reared her head on high, 

O'er the fair child, and with fell face and grim 

In hot blood wallowing tore him limb from limb ; 

Then turned she on the children all around 

And slew them, till the smooth green’s grassy ground 

Was all one mass of steaming tlesh and gore, 

And echoing to her loud remorseless roar.” (P. 23.) 
And thus poetically is described the rush of war- 
chariots. 


“ And through the rattling gateway of the Dun, 
Stone-splintering, dust-revolving, out they spun” ! 


Flower and Thorn. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
(Routledge.) Mr. Aldrich isapparently an American 
poet. There is much that is very graceful in his little 
volume, though we should be inclined to except 
from praise the lines called ‘ Miantowona.” No 
one in recent days, save Mr. Matthew Arnold, has 
written short unrhymed metres with success, 
though more than one American, following Mr. 
Longfellow, has tried the experiment. The 
“ Legend of Ara Cueli” has in it a reminiscence of 
Mr. Browning, but has also original merit. We 
can only quote the following, which, with some 
roughness of metre, is graceful :— 

“ Up to her chamber window 

A slight wire-trellis goes, 

And up this Romeo's ladder 
Clambers a bold white rose. 


I lounge in the ilex shadows, 
I see the lady lean, 

Unelasping her silken girdle, 
The curtain folds between. 

She smiles on her white-rose lover, 
She reaches out her hand, 

And helps him in at the window— 
I see it where I stand. 


To her scarlet lips she holds him, 
And kisses him many a time ; 

Ah me! it was he that won her, 
Because he dared to climb!” 


The Iliad of Homer Homometricaily Translated. 
By C. B. Cayley. (Longmans.) In the Arabian 
Nights and other old-world tales are accounts of 
men, suitors for the hand of some king's daughter, 
who all as they come are set to do some almost 
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impossible task, in which, though many fail, one 
at last succeeds. He who can truly translate 
Homer will win great fame beyond all magic 
brides. The competitors come one after the other, 
but the maiden is not gained. It is Mr. Cayley’s 
misfortune rather than his fault that his attempt 
is among the failures. Mr. Gladstone, we may 
presume, has approved it, since it is dedicated to 
him “ with permission.” Mr, Cayley would rather 
be chloroformed in blank verse—like, we suppose, 
Mr. Tennyson's matchless fragment—be see-sawed 
in couplets, or be swallowed in the earth, than 
write in the kind of hexameters adopted by some 
other poets, of whose work he gives three specimens. 
His own, more according to quantity than accent, 
are not attractive ; in spite of the pains taken with 
them, he certainly has not succeeded in natural- 
ising the metre. He introduces strange and ugly 
words as renderings of Homer's sonorous syllables ; 
he is by no means literal in translation, and he 
takes most extraordinary liberties with letters and 
words. We give one of the best-known passages 
because almost all our readers will have the 
original in their mind. It is from Book i.,, 
1, 43 :— 
“These he uttered praying, not unheard by Phoebus 
Apollo, 
Who started from Olympus heights, with his heart 
full of anger, 
With quiver all garnished, and bow slung athwart 
his shoulders. 
Loud his arrows knistered in rear of the Power 
offended, 
Answering his footfall, and like very night was his 
advent. 
Soon sat he over against their ships, and dreadfully 
signall'd, 
With that bow's argent resonance its first arrow’s 
onset. 
Their mules and dapper hounds for awhile at first he 
assaulted, 
Then with deadly weapons he against themselves 
began aiming, 
Till fires from death piles were uninterruptedly 
burning.” 
There are in this quotation at least as many faults 
as lines. To say that the lines are harsh and 
inharmonious is little, but if they are tried by any 
standard they are wanting. Read by accent, no 
one would take great part of many lines for metre 
at all; if read by quantity, “answering,” “and 
dapper,” “deadly wea-,” are very singular dactyls. 
“ Knistered,” even if there be authority for the use 
of it, is a most inadequate word to represent the 
Greek, which not only means but zs the same as our 
English word clang. ““ Argent resonance,” again, 
is very bad. There is, we believe, no instance 
whatever in good English of the use of “ argent,” 
except as regards the colour of silver. There is 
no use in pursuing the subject. Wherever we 
have turned, the translation as poetry is equally 
unsatisfactory, hard, wooden, inadequate. We do 
not here enter into the question of scholarship, as 
we are looking on Mr. Cayley’s effort solely on the 
poetic side. We are far from meaning, however, 
that silence gives consent. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue University of Strassburg has conferred on 
Mr. C. T. Newton the degree of Doctor in Philc- 
sophy, honoris causa. 

Messrs. Marcus Warp Anp Co. are preparing 
an important illustrated work upon the recent 
Arctic Expedition. The book, which will be of 
imperial folio size, is to comprise about sixteen 
facsimile chromographs from water-colour drawings 
made during the expedition, and often under very 
difficult circumstances, by Dr. Kdward L. Moss, 
Surgeon of the Alert, The descriptive letter- 
press, by the same gentleman, takes a narrative 
form, and will be profusely illustrated with wood 
engravings from sketches also by Dr. Moss. 

Two new volumes of Victor Hugo’s Légende des 


Siécles will be published by Messrs. Lévy on the 
26th inst. 





Messrs, CHARPENTIER have just arg ne the 
complete poetical works of M. André Lemoyne. 
The same firm is about to issue M. A. Theuriet’s 
Raymonde, and the second volume of the Memoirs 
of Philaréte Chasles. 


Mr. W. G. WIts, the popular dramatist, has 
just arranged for a cheap issue of his novels, the 
first of which, The Wife's Evidence, will be pub- 
lished next week. 

AN entirely.new work on The Application of 
Electricity to Railway Working will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. Mr. W. 
Langdon, of the Postal Telegraph Service, and 
formerly of the London and South-Western Rail- 
way, is the author. Electricity now enters very 
largely into the management of all railways, and 
as the work is to deal fully with Block Signalling, 
Single-Line, Siding, and Station Working, and 
the proper protection of Junctions, as well as the 
numerous other points in which electricity has be- 
come a necessity, it will probably prove acceptable 
alike to the general reader and the professional 


man. No work of the kind has hitherto been 
published. 


Messrs. Bett AND Sons have a short autobio- 
graphy of Barry Cornwall in the press. The 
volume will also contain a biographical notice, and 
some unpublished poems and sketches of his liter- 
ary contemporaries. 


Messrs. LoneMANs announce Sketches of Otto- 
man History, by the Very Rev. Dean Church ; The 
Eastern Question, by the Rev. M. Maccoll; 
Savage and Civilised Russia, by M. R.; Short 
Studies on Great Subjects, third series, by J. A. 
Froude; Journal of a Residence in Vienna and 
Berlin in 1805-6, by the late H. Reeve, M.D.; 
The Life and Letters of Mozart, translated from 
the work of Dr. Nohl, by Lady Wallace; The 
Schools of Charles the Great, by J. B. Mullinger ; 
Worcestershire Relics, by J. Noake; and Who's 
Who in India, by J. Talboys Wheeler. 


Ir is unnecessary to do more than announce 
the appearance of the fourteenth annual issue of 
Mr. F. Martin’s Statesman’s Year-Book (Mac- 
millan and Co.), as its character is too well 
established to need comment. 


The Inns of Court Calendar for 1877, by Mr. 
C. Shaw, the Under-Treasurer of the Inner 
Temple (Butterworths), supplies a good deal of 
information which is not elsewhere available in 
print. In no sense can it be regarded as a substi- 
tute to the Law List for purposes of professional 
reference ; but it is of general interest as contain- 
ing the names of barristers not in practice, and of 
students admitted but not yet called to the bar, 
with some details of the career of each. The one 
great drawback to the utility of the work is the 
absence of any general index. To find the name 
of any given barrister it is necessary to refer to 
three, or perhaps four, separate sections of the 
volume. 


WE may remind our readers that the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Spinoza 
will be celebrated at the Hague on the 21st inst. 
M. Ernest Renan is to deliver a conférence on 
Spinoza, to which all who have contributed to the 
success of the festival will be admitted, and the 
committee will shortly open an international com- 
petition for the statue which it is proposed to 
erect as a permanent memorial. We are glad to 
learn that on the 21st ult. the subscriptions already 
amounted to about 875/. 


Harrier Martingav’s Autobiography, with 
Memorials by Maria Weston Chapman, will be 
ready for publication on March 1. 


Ir may be interesting to the collectors of Ev- 
Libris plates—of whom, we understand, there is 
now a large number—to mention that books from 
the library of Bilibald Pirkheimer, of Niirnberg, 
are at present to be found in catalogues of old 
books for sale. These have the celebrated plate 
by Albert Diirer, inscribed on the ground of the 





picture, “Sibi et amicis P.,” and at the bottom, 
“Liber Bilibaldi Pirckheimer.” This Ex-Libris 
is presumably the earliest of all, dating from 
shortly after 1500; and it is perhaps the largest, 
being six inches by nearly five; and is full of 
design, two Cupids in the centre supporting the 
heraldry of Pirkheimer and of his wife’s family: 
the shield of the former bearing the Pirck (birk)* 
or birch-tree—a play upon the name—with many? 
other smaller Cupids playing below. The curious 
fact of the books of the Imperial Councillor and> 
friend of Diirer being, after nearly four centuries, ’ 
found in their original state in London is easily 
explained. The library became the property 
of Lord Arundel, the great collector of the 
days of Charles I., and afterwards, in whole 
or part, came into the possession of the Royal 
Society, which not long ago disposed of many of. 
them. They are, for the most part, folios, and 
such works as a jurist might be expected to 
possess ; but the last we saw is a quarto containing 
the complete works of Pico Mirandola, printed in 
1496. This is stamped at the end “ Roy. Soc. sold,” 
and the beautiful impression of the Diirer en- 
graving is surmounted by mottoes in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. The two latter are as follows: 
“°APXH' SOPIAS 60'BOS KY'PIOY.” “INICIVM 
SAPIENTIAE TIMOR DOMINI.” The book 
was picked up by Mr. W. B. Scott, in whose: 
possession it now is. 


M. Henri Testarp has in the press a French 
translation of St. Simon’s Niece, by Frank Lee 
Benedict; and also in preparation a translation in 
two volumes of French Pictures in English Chalk, 
by the author of The Member for Paris, Both 
works are translated with the special sanction of 
the authors, 


THE literary and aesthetic side of the new 
Spanish journal, Za Academia, is at present much 
more developed than the scientific. ‘The principal 
review in the first two numbers is by J. Valera, on 
the Historia social, politica, y religiosa de los 
Judios de Espana y Portugal, por Amador de Los. 
Rios, tomo I. Articles interesting to English- 
men are, in the first number, “On a Supposed 
Seal-Ring of the Black Prince, found in the 
Castle of Montpensier in Auvergne,” by S. Tubino ; 
and in No. 2, “ On the Last English Arctic Expe- 
dition,” by E. Saavedra. The most important 
article on the Fine Arts is a history of the early 
painters of Cologne, by J. Fastenrath; but the 
notices of the Spanish School in Rome, and other 
notices of Spanish Art, are highly interesting. A 
good account, too, is given of the work of the 
literary*and scientific societies of Spain and Por- 
tugal. The periodical is well printed, and the 
engravings are especially good, notably that of 
“ J entierro de Santa Inés,” by Bellver, in the 
last number. 


Tue publications of the Islenzka Békmantafé- 
lag (Icelandic Literary Society) for the year 1876, 
which have just been issued, are of more interest 
than usual to people outside Iceland. The prin- 
cipal feature this year is the bringing out of Jon 
Théroddsen’s posthumous novel of Madur og Kona 
(Man and Wife), a sort of continuation of the same 
author's famous Piltur og Stiélka (Boy and Girl), 
which has hitherto been the only original romance 
ever printed in modern Icelandic. The present 
publication is preceded by a biography of the 
author by Jén Sigurdsson. Jén Thérdarson Thé- 
roddsen was born at Reykholar, in Iceland, on 
October 5, 1819. It was not until 1841 that he 
left his native island for Copenhagen, where he 
studied at the university, and began his career 
as a poet. In 1848 he fought for Denmark in 
the first war against Germany. 
printed Piltur og Stilka, and in the same year he 
published, in connexion with Gisli Magnusson, a 
volume of poems entitled Sndét. While this was 
going through the press, he went back to Iceland. 
In 1854 he returned for a short time to Copen- 
hagen, to pass an examination in Danish law, and 
that year he was appointed sysselmand, oF 
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governor, of the Borgefjord Province, in Iceland, 
a post which he held till his death, on March 8, 
1868. He left the manuscript of Madur og Kona 
incomplete, and his editors have added a con- 
jectural final chapter. The Society further prints 
a series of 156 letters written between the years 
843 and 1264 by Icelandic ecclesiastics. The 
annual, Skionir, contains the usual summary of the 
past year's events. 


Last week Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge sold a curious collection of theatrical 
rints, play-bills, views of theatres and public 
Puildings now disappeared. Among them were 
the following :—Interior of Drury Lane Theatre 
in 1775, by Pastorini, 2/. 16s.; exterior and plan 
of ditto, water-colour drawings, 2/. 16s.; the Eng- 
lish Opera House, Strand, before the fire, and the 


' New Lyceum, 3/. 12s. ; interior of Coburg Theatre, 


showing the giass curtain, 3/. 3s.; Westminster 
Theatre, Broadway, drawing of interior, 1832, 
31. 1s.; New London Bridge Theatre, opened 1823, 
31. 8s.; Orange Theatre, Pimlico, 3/. 3s.; New 
Queen’s, Windmill Street, Haymarket, interior, 
1J. 15s.; New City, Cripplegate, 1832, 31. 3s. ; 
Pavilion, Marylebone, 2/. 4s.; the Kent Theatre, 
Kensington, 3/. 11s.; an etching by R. Newton of 
the Promenade in the State Side of Newgate, 
with portraits of Lord George Gordon and others, 
4l.; Exeter Change, Strand, view of the Royal 
Menagerie, by Schnebbelie, 1829, 2/. 2s,; Exeter 
Change, King’s Mews, Charing Cross, and Entrance 
to the Surrey Gardens, 4/. 17s.; “ Merrie Eng- 
land,” by George Daniel, two volumes of portraits, 
views, &c., 13/. 5s.; the Authentic Account of 
the Shakespearian Forgeries, &c., by W. H. 
Ireland, the confessions of Ireland, miniature on 
ivory by Drummond, &c., 2/. 10s.; the Frogmore 
féte,as written by W. H. Ireland, 1802, at the 
request of Princess Elizabeth, the MS. of his 
“Seven Ages,” &c., 15s. 

Tue following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published :—Commercial Reports of H.M. 
Consuls in Japan, 1875 (price 7d.); Further 
Correspondence respecting the Attack on the 
Indian Expedition to Western China, and the 
Murder of Mtr. Margary (price 7d.); Report of a 
Committee appointed by the President of the 
Local Government Board to enquire into the 
several Modes of treating Town Sewage (price 
1s.); Further Correspondence respecting the In- 
ternational Sugar Convention (price ls. 3d.) ; 
Index to the Report from the Select Committee 
on Local Government and Taxation of Towns, 
Ireland (price 1s.) ; Index to the Fifth Report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission (price 
3s. 6d.) ; Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 
with Abstract Returns for the United Kingdom, 
British Possessions, and Foreign Countries, 1876 
(price 43d.); An Account of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, 1874-5 (price 1d.) ; Returns show- 
ing the Number of Soldiers and Militiamen under 
Punishment for Civil or Military Offences in any 
Prison, from 1869 to 1875 (price 1s. 1d.); Plans 
to accompany the Report of a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Local Government Board to enquire 
into the several modes of treating Town Sewage 
— 10s.); Returns relating to Poor Law 

nions (price 2s, 2d.) ; Correspondence respecting 
the Murder of Mr. Robert, at San Juan del Puerto, 
in Spain (price 11d.). 








FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


— - R. Hebrew Tenses. Lutherische Zeitschrift, 

0. 1. 

Fim, R. The Philosophy of History in Europe. Revue His- 
torique, January. By Prof. A. Stern. 

GarpDINER, S. R. The first two Stuarts and the Puritan Revo- 
lution. Revue Historique, January. 

Lanp’s Hebrew Grammar, trans. R.L. Poole. Jenaer Literatur- 
zeitung, Jan.6, By B. Stade. 

MAINE, Sin H.S. Lectures on the Early History of Institu- 
tions. Revue Critique, Feb. 3. By A. Rivier. . 

OLIPHANT, Mrs. The Makers of Florence. Polybiblion, January. 

SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. Old Testament. Theologische Litera- 
turzeitung, Jan.6. By Dr. E. Nestle. 

Swrer, H. Anglo-Saxon Reader in Prose and Verse. Revue 
Critique, Feb. 3. By A, Chuquet. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


From the Church Missionary Intelligencer for 
February we learn that further news has been re- 
ceived from the Nyanza Expedition. The second 
caravan, under Lieut. Smith, left Mpwapwa on 
October 21, and the letters from them are dated 
November 7, from Nyambwa, a place marked in 
Stanley's —~ which is stated to be more than 100 
miles from Mpwapwa. The caravan had got on 
but slowly, having been compelled to halt two or 
three days at each chief’s headquarters to pay 
heavy hongo, which the first caravan is reported to 
have escaped by taking a more northerly route 
than Stanley’s. Dr. Kirk, it may be added, 
expresses an opinion that the expedition “is 
getting on famously,” and that “it only shows 
how simple it is to get along, if you deal fairly 
with the people.” 

The Story of the Fuh-kien Mission of the 
Church Missionary Society, by Eugene Stock 
(Seeley), is, as its title imports, mainly devoted to 
religious topics ; indeed, Mr. Stock tells us at the 
outset that it is a compilation from the journals 
and letters of missionaries, and that many of the 
extracts have already been printed in the Church 
Missionary Society's periodicals. The missionary 
labours which are described in these pages com- 
menced at Fuh-chow in 1850, at a time when 
foreigners encountered far greater risks in moving 
about China than they do at the present day, 
and consequently missionaries—whose movements 
Chinese officials always watch with jealousy, if, 
indeed,’they do not actually interfere with them— 
met with much trouble and many difficulties; of 
these the present volume supplies numerous details. 
Interspersed with the more purely religious mat- 
ter in Mr. Stock’s book will be found much in- 
formation respecting the country and the people, 
which, if not always new to those well versed in 
books on China, is still worth perusal, and this 
is more especially the case with the chapters de- 
voted to descriptions of the city of Fuh-chow, the 
seg of Fuh-kien, and the Remoter Great 

ities, the names of which, given in the local 
dialect, are enough to frighten an English reader 
of nervous temperament. In addition to thirty- 
four illustratioas—many of which are very inter- 
esting, though we cannot say much for the 
portrait of “Sing, of Lo-nguong,” on. p. 1385— 
the volume contains a map of the province of 
Fuh-kien, on which the various stations of the 
©. M. S. are marked, and which will therefore be 
found useful by those who desire to trace the 
movements of the missionaries. 


THE just issued number of the Bulletin of the 
Société Khédiviale de Géographie contains a paper 
by Dr. Giissfeld descriptive of his journeys in 
Western Africa in 1873-5, and Colonel Colston’s 
Notes on the Bedouin Tribes of Soudan and 
Kordofan, as well as four well-drawn maps of the 
course of the Nile in the Lake Regions, executed 
by officers of the Egyptian staff.- 


WE hear that Mr. Weller, of Red Lion Square, 
is printing a map of the Transvaal, which has 
been executed by Mr. Frederick Jeppe, F.R.G.S., 
and the publication of which at the present junc- 
ture will be opportune. 


WE regret to learn from Shanghai that the 
Provincial History of China, to which allusion 
was made in these columns nearly two years ago, 
has met with unforeseen delays in the press. 
Most of the contributions, called for from the 
Foreign Commissioners of Customs, were sent in 
some time back, and the chief cause of delay is 
due to the enormous amount of current work 
which falls on the printing-office of the Shanghai 
Customs, in the shape of Returns, Reports, &c., 
none of which can be allowed to fall into arrear to 
make room for anything else. The delay, how- 
ever, in the appearance of this very important 
work may result in additional information being 
embodied in it from the new treaty-ports now 
being opened under the Chefoo Convention. 





WE understand that Mr.J. A.Skertchley, author 
of Dahomey As It Is, will return to the Gold 
Coast next week, and that he contemplates trave!- 
ling through Wassau, Denkira, Ashanti, Quahoo, 
Ke. 

In Trading Life in Western and Central Africa 
(Liverpool : Porcupine Office), Mr. John Whitford 
gives “ not a record of wonderful explorations,” but 
“‘ simply the experience of frequent travel and resi- 
dence on the west coast of Africa between the years 
1853 and 1875.” Mr. Whitford has something to 
say about most of the places on the west coast in 
a chatty sort of way, and he devotes four chapters 
to an account of a voyage up the Niger. The 
volume contains a sketch-map of the River Niger 
to its confluence with the River Binue. 


WE regret to learn from Washington that the 
publication of the full official account of the 
Polaris Expedition has been unavoidably delayed. 


Tue chief feature of the Geographical Magazine 
for this month is a large Map of the South African 
Republics—the Orange River Free State, and the 
Transvaal—by Mr. Ravenstein, embodying the re- 
sults of all the most recent geographical work that 
has been done in this region. In an article on 
“The Age of this Earth” Mr, H. P. Malet com- 
pares the widely differing calculations and guesses 
of mathematicians and geologists on this problem, 
and claims a place for Physical Geography in 
showing where these sciences seem to be in error 
as to time and data; but he does not throw much 
light from this point of view, and ends with a very 
unsatisfactory begging of the question in a para- 
phrase of the first chapter of Genesis, in stating 
that there was a “void chaos of waters,” that 
“a water-bed was formed,” and that certain results. 
followed on the presence of light, but that when this 
took place no one can tell, and that finite man 
cannot calculate the age of the earth. A post- 
script to this number of the magazine contains the 
wording of a Bill to authorise and equip a new 
American Expedition to the Arctic Seas, which 
was brought into the House of Representatives of 
the United States on January 8, read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Fortnightly of the current month Mr. 
Robert Lowe shows cause why a Royal Charter 
should not be coveted by its professors for Owens 
College, Manchester, and cites the elder and char- 
tered universities as a proof how much they can 
do in examination for honours, and of the modi- 
cum they can put up with in the examinations for 
a pass. He believes that what the promoters 
desire by a charter—viz., the power of examining 
for and conferring degrees—would create a biassed 
tribunal, and make things easy to an increased 
number of pupils. For this evil his remedies are 
—(1) joint action with the University of London 
on its examining board; and (2) failing this, the 
establishment of an independent board for the 
title of Associate, which Owens College already 
confers, Dr. Appleton, on “ American Efforts 
after International Copyright,” throws the light of 
his Transatlantic experience upon an intricate 
question, and discriminates with clearness the 
various bents of opinion as to copyright in the 
United States, with the attitudes of American 
authors and publishers towards a convention. He 
reviews the six divergent groups according to 
geographical sections, in which the South alone 
is unrepresented since the war. Two prominent 
landmarks are formed by the favourers of cen- 
tralisation and decentralisation of industry, of 
which last Mr. Carey, of Philadelphia, is the 
“thinking brain.” The Philadelphia memorial to 
Congress in January, 1872, embodies several prin- 
ciples which commend themselves to common 
sense and patriotism. It is needless to say that 
the question remains in abeyance. Mr. H. D. 
Traill contributes a pleasant article on the eccentric, 
combative, original master of irony and innuendo, 
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“Paul Louis Courier, soldier, Greek scholar, and 
democrat.” Mr. Lang hasa pleasant paper on 
Titian and Titian’s country, and the editor dis- 
passionately confirms the consensus of critics on 
the value of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s new work 
on Russia. 


Maga would be no more Maga if it did not 
allot a large portion of its pages to fiction and 

olitics. The interest of the “ Woman-Hater” 

gins to culminate. A story called “ Pauline” 
oceupies Mr. Black’s country, and opens well. 
In politics we are enlightened as to the Eastern 
Conference, and the situation in America; and, 
have over and above, a far-sighted and able article 
on “ Philanthropy in War,” one lesson from which 
is to guard against the pretence and penalties of 
using the “ bhrassard” armlet, or red cross, for 
going to the front and crossing the enemy’s lines, 
and another to point out “that there is no great 
nation,” despite its philanthropy, “ whose military 
medical arrangements are less prepared to meet a 
great war than our own.” The critical space of 
this month’s Blackwood is limited to a survey of 
four new biographies—Thomas Edward, the 
Scotch naturalist, Charles Kingsley, Mdme. 
Rahel, and the genial sympathetic girl-poet, Mrs. 
Browning. Of these the biography of Edward is 
incomparably the most dramatic. 


In Fraser's Magazine “ A. K. H. B.” interviews 
“Charles Kingsley” on John Parker’s introduc- 
tion, and supplements Mrs. Kingsley’s memoir 
with more or less pertinent gossip. Kingsley put 
on his coat on a hot day when he heard the Bishop 
of London announced. When “ A. K. H. B.” asked 
him how he liked the Scotch Kirk, he replied, 
“ How can you expect me to like it?” Dr. Car- 
penter’s first lecture on Spiritualism is of more 
solid material; and there are two short but good 
articles on “ English Local Etymology,” and “ The 
House of Lords.” The latter is peculiarly well- 
timed and suggestive of the reputations which may 
be enhanced or damaged during the coming ses- 
sion in that focus of attraction. Besides these, a 
very brief paper details “ Carnot’s Plan for Invad- 
ing England in 1796,” with the practical com- 
mentary it received in 1797 in the French landing 
at Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire. But the writer 
should not have omitted to notice the ne plus 
ultra of its bathos—viz., that the march of the 
red-whittled Welshwomen down the adjacent hills 
accelerated materially the unconditional surrender 
of the French. It is said that the device was 
Lord Cawdor’s. 

SANDWICHED between “ Erema” and “ Carita,” 
the Cornhill presents us with Mr. Ralston’s 
pleasant paper on Bulgarian Popular Songs, and 
a kindred article on the folklore, “ wee folk,” elfs, 
and changelings of “county Donegal.” A 
“fashionable bath of the olden. time” is curiously 
described from divers points of view by the savant 
and papal secretary, Poggio Bracciolini, and gives 
a dissipated impression of Baden in the Swiss 
canton of Aargau in 1417, Mr. Caldwell trans- 


lates, with spirit and tact, a Tamil poem, “Th 
Rain-Cloud.” ‘ ee 


_ Maemillan’s Magazine this month brings the 
light of Goldwin Smith’s experience of various 
universities to bear upon the chief questions of 
Oxford University reform, now pressing for 
solution. Fully admitting the revival of lay- 
learning and science accomplished by the reform 
of 1854, he looks to the further endowment of the 
professoriate for purposes of instruction and re- 
search, and to the reform of the visitorships, as 
chief aims of the future ; not entirely sympathising 
with the encouragement of research without seeing 
what test is to be adopted, but advancing sugges- 
tions which show his mind to be open and re- 
ceptive. Against one extension his views are 
distinct—the multiplication of universities. Mr. 
Cotter Morison hasa well-written and appreciative 
critique on Leslie Stephen’s Zistory of English 
Thought; and Prof, A. W. Ward, of Owens 
College, contributes a side light to the true history 





of Swift and Stella in the German Lessing’s first 
sketch of his drama, “Miss Sarah Sampson,” 
which was the first German tragedy of domestic 
life. 

In Temple Bar Mr. Dubourg’s “Old Man’s 
Darling ” comes to an end with this number, afford- 
ing an opportunity for retrenching the excessive 
proportion of fiction in this magazine. Such 
papers as the sketches of Edmund Kean and James 
Hannay are almost as amusing, and convey more 
instruction. The sad tale of the brilliant vagabond 
actor is told with much force; and the criticism 
of works of the versatile Scotch essayist is careful 
and discriminative. 


Tue Gentleman's Magazine is reaping the fruits 
of a change of proprietors, and offers its readers 
choice and variety of good articles, by good 
writers. Mr. Dalhousie Ross, discussing oppor- 
tunely the authenticity of the State Paper called 
“Peter the Great's Will,” sometimes attributed 
to Napoleon I. on the eve of his Russian cam- 
paign, brings to bear upon it the views of M. 
Gaillardet, the biographer of the Chevalier d’Kon, 
and adds many curious passages of the history of 
that sometime “ non-descript.” Ina “ Schnapper 
Excursion” ‘ Red Spinner,” the author of Water- 
side Wanderings, employs his residence at Brisbane 
in a genial account of one of the Colonial pic-nics 
to Flat-Rock in the Government steamer. Stay- 
at-home anglers will marvel to read of the whole- 
sale slaughter of dugongs, or seacows, and the 
capture and cooking of the schnapper, while 
members of the Colonial Legislature hook parrot- 
fish to present to the Brisbane museum, and 
Cabinet Ministers haul up “ gropers,” or rock-cod, 
weighing 60 lbs. In the Gentleman we notice a 
charming poem, the “ Three Roses,” by Edwin 
Arnold, which should be read asa corrective to 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s “ Masks.” In “ Fresh Fields 
and Pastures New” Mr. Montgomerie Ranking 
suggests studies for our contemporary artists from 
the yet unsearched fields of ballad literature. 


Belgravia, from the same publishers, is so 
nearly full of fiction that the more solid material 
of the February number is confined to Mr. R. A. 
Proctor’s “ Other Worlds and other Universes,” a 
paper in which the author advances a theory of 
other worlds intermediate between the Brewsterian 
and Whewellite theories (a theory of a paucity of 
worlds, relative and not absolute paucity being 
understood), and to an essay on some early 
“Spanish Novels,” by Mr. James Mew. This 
latter is readable and full of research ; and the 
former subject is advanced with much plausi- 
bility. 

Tue Dublin University Magazine breathes a 
refined and classic atmosphere. In this month’s 
number there is a scholarly article on the elder 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, and his connexion with Anne 
Bullen and Henry VIII., as gathered from his 
poetry ; as well as a pleasant and learned paper on 
‘The Sportsman’ in Ancient Greece and Italy.” 
The latter directs attention to the too much 
neglected minor treatises of Xenophon, and has 
culled stories of fishing-flies from Aelian, and epi- 
erams from Martial. The Dublin University’s 
Portrait Gallery is represented this month by 
Dean Stanley, of whom we have a sympathetic 
memoir, and the literary notices are good. But 
are the editors of the Dublin alive to the fact that 
their February number supplements a paper on 
the “ Folklore of the County Donegal” in the 
Cornhill, initialled “ L. M‘C.,” by another on the 
same topic subscribed Letitia M‘Clintock? A 
study of both papers shows that the author writes 
“from a full sack,” and does not really repeat 
herself. But it might have been well to weld all 
her stories into one article. 


In the Argosy, despite the attractions of 
‘‘Gabriel’s Appointment,” and one or two other 
shorter stories of Argosy type, the piece de 
résistance is still Mr. C. W. Wood's “ Through 
Holland.” It introduces to the Hague and Delft, 
and, better still, to that quaint old town and Uni- 





versity of Leyden, with the memories of its 
students and its sufferings, its museums, native 
painters, and windmills. The letterpress is en- 
forced by the illustrations. 








SELECTED BOOKS, 


General Literature. 

CunristizE, W. Traditional Ballad Airs. Vol. I. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston & Douglas. 42s. 

Epic, the, of Hades. Books I. and III. By the Author of 
“Songs of Two Worlds.” Henry S. King & Co. 3s. 6d. 

LeysEr, J. Johann Heinrich Campe. Ein Lebensbild aus 
dem Zeitalter der Aufklirung. Braunschweig: Vieweg. 
14M. 

RUSSELL, F. H. Russian Wars with Turkey. HenryS. King & 
Co. 6s. 

Stusss, F. W. History of the Bengal Artillery: its Organisa- 
tion, Equipment, and War Services, Henry 8. King & Co. 
32s, 


TRENDELENBURG, A. Der Musenchor. Relief, e. Marmorbasis 
aus Halikarnass. Berlin: Besser. 3 M 


History. 

BrkQUIGNY, DE, PARDESSUS ET LABOULAYE. ‘Table chrono- 
logique des diplémes, chartes, titres et actes imprimés 
concernant V’histoire de France. T.8. Paris: Imp. Nat. 

Hinscaretp, O. Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der rémi- 
schen Verwaltungsgeschichte. 1. Bd. Berlin: Weidmann, 
8M. 


Physical Science and Philosophy. 


Brecker, J. K. Die Elemente der Geometrie auf neuer Grund- 
lage streng deduktiv dargestellt. 1.Thl. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 7 M. 

BoreckH, J. Brachydiastematherium transilvanicum Bkh. et 
Maty. Ein neues Pachydermen-Genus, Budapest. 

BRADLEY, F. H. Mr. Sidgwick’s Hedonism. Henry 8S. King & 
Co. 2s. 6d. 

Corra, B. v. Geologisches Repertorium. Leipzig: Weber. 
9M 


CovuTance, A. Lolivier, histoire, botanique, &c. Paris: 
Rothschild. 15 fr. 

HEER, O. Flora fossilis arctica. Die fossile Flora der Polar- 
linder. 4. Bd. Zurich: Wurster. 40 M. 

OncKEN, A. Adam Smith u. Immanuel Kant. 1. Abth. Etbik 
u. Politik. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 6 M. 

UNTERSUCHUNGEN, wissenschaftlich-praktische, auf dem Ge- 








biete d. Pflanzenkaues. Hreg. v. F. Haberlandt. 2. Bd. 
Wien: Gerold’s Sohn, 6 M. 
Philology. 
ABEL, C. Koptische Untersuchungen. 2. Hiilfte. -1. Thl. 
Berlin: Diimmler. 10 M. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Madison : January 12, 1877. 

In your issue of December 16 there is some 
notice of American Historical Societies. The 
writer views them with enough of admiration to 
satisfy any Yankee. But he robs Peter to pay 
Paul, and falls into inaccuracies which he will be 
glad to see corrected by a witness who can boast, 
with the Irishman giving testimony about his own 
birth, that “he was there himself at the time.” 

Mr. Sainsbury’s first sentence reads: ‘“ Thére is 
scarcely a State in the American Union without 
its Historical Society.” The truth is there are 
nine such States—Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, 
and North Carolina. 

His second sentence is: “In every one of the 
thirteen States which originally composed the 
Republic, an Historical Society has been flourish- 
ing for many years.” 

As just stated, there is no such society in North 
Carolina, though Mr. Sainsbury soon emphasises 
and repeats his mistake with regard to that State, 
saying :—“ In both the Carolinas Historical Socie- 
ties have long been established.” Not only is 
there no such Association in North Carolina, but 
that in the other Carolina is of more recent date 
than thirty-three sister Societies, and even now 
can only by courtesy be said to be “ established.” 
It reports no library whatever, and no income. 

His third sentence says :—“ In Maine, in Mary- 
land, and in Massachusetts, Historical Societies 
have been in existence for very many years.” His 
readers would think the Maryland organisation 
one of the three oldest in the country. In fact, it 
is surpassed in age by twenty-one others, and even 
by two west of the Alleghanies. Its library 18 
smaller than eleven others. Its publications 
amount to only a half-dozen pamphlets. 

Nor yet does the Maine Association deserve 
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be numbered among those “which have been in 
existence for very many years.” Eight others are 
as old, or older, in years, while, measured by the 

’ yolumes in its library, its standing among American 
Societies is No. 28. 

The tribute which Mr. Sainsbury pays to his- 
torical research in Massachusetts is all deserved. 
But his view of American Societies is one-sided. 
If he must claim, though erroneously, Historical 
Clubs in each of the original thirteen States, why 
could he not specify some of the scores which 
flourish in seventeen new States: as, one in Cali- 
fornia, with a fund of a quarter of a million, and a 
whole million more in prospect; another in Wis- 
consin, with a library of 35,139 volumes, surpassed 
by only two others; and another in Minnesota, 
claiming to be absolutely complete in its spe- 
cialty, “ having on its shelves every work bearing 
directly or indirectly on what is now that State.” 

Thanks to the Library Report of the Bureau of 
Education, the outcome of American Historical 
Societies may be stated in a nutshell: members, 
27,244 ; volumes in libraries, 482,041 ; pamphlets, 
568,801; manuscripts, 88,771 ; publications, more 
than 300 volumes of historical collections. 

James D. Butter. 


[Our Reviewer seems to have had an erroneous 
impression as to the existence of an Historical 
Society in North Carolina. The other remarks of 
our correspondent, though interesting, seem to us 
somewhat hypercritical.—Eb. ] 














FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


London : Feb. 1, 1877. 

Miss Simcox has done a service to economics by 
drawing attention in the AcapEmy of January 27 
to the works of the celebrated American Protec- 
tionist, Mr. Carey, which, although translated 
into both German and Italian, are apparently 
known in England only through Mr. Mill’s refer- 
ences to them. The exposition of Mr. Carey’s 
doctrines given in one of the works named at the 
head of Miss Simcox’s article—Social Science and 
National Economy, by R. Ellis Thompson—seems 
to me particularly worthy of study, because full 
of interesting and instructive matter, even where 
its arguments are radically fallacious, as I think 
not a few of them could be proved to be. Free 
Trade appears to be gaining ground in the United 
States; but there are, on the other hand, signs of 
a revival of Protectionist doctrines in England. 
Among indications of this I may refer to a tract just 
published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 
entitled Free Trade, a Labour Question for Working 
Men, in which the arguments of a book called 
The Sophisms of Free Trade (which went through 
many editions a generation ago, and the author- 
ship of which was ascribed to a learned judge) 
are reproduced as if they were perfectly novel and 
incontrovertible. The ‘ Free-Trader,” who is one 
of the interlocutors in the dialogue carried on in 
this tract, is represented as driven ingloriously 
from every position, and compelled to confess him- 
self and his cause completely demolished. The 
“Working-man” in the dialogue sets out with 
what the “ Free-Trader” at once admits to be a 
reductio ad absurdum of Free Trade ;. namely, that 
if everything now produced in Great Britain were 
to be purchased abroad because producible in some 
foreign country at 10 per cent. less cost, all the 
existing British industries and the working popu- 
lation dependent on them would receive their 
death-blow. The “ Working-man” overlooks, in 
the first place, the fact that the purchase of goods 
abroad implies that there are things which can be 
advantageously produced in this country to pur- 
chase them with. But according to the “ Work- 
ing-man’s”’ doctrine it would be yet more ruinous 
to Great Britain if foreigners would give us their 








Commodities for nothing. Daylight, as - Bastiat 

shown, on the same principle robs the British 
| Candle-maker of an enormous and profitable trade, 
| and the warmth of the summer sun is a calamitous 
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. clined to cavil. 





competition on the part of that luminary with our 
coal mines, and the working population they main- 
tain. Every invention and improvement in pro- 
duction, on the same ground, is an injury and an 
injustice to producers by the old methods. 

The American economist, Mr. R. E. Thompson, 
to whose Manual Miss Simcox has called attention, 
does not commit himself to the defence of such a 
position, but his own ground does not seem to me 
to be tenable for a moment. According to him, 
the Creator has divided mankind into a number of 
distinct nations, with providentially determined 
boundaries ; each of these nations has a distinct 
national life ; each ought to develop its resources 
and powers to the utmost; each ought to be self- 
sufficing, and economically as well as politically 
independent. Now, in fact, the history of man- 
kind is the history of incessant change in the 
boundaries of nations, and, if we are to judge of 
the designs of Providence by historical facts, we 
must conclude that nations were certainly not in- 
tended to be perpetually divided, either by poli- 
tical boundaries or by custom-houses. Moreover, 
this doctrine gives up altogether the economical 
argument, since it admits that if the civilised 
world were, as is conceivable, to become politically 
united, there ought to be Free-Trade between all 
its different countries, which, according to Pro- 
tectionist principles, and to the tract I have re- 
ferred to, must be ruinous to producers in all of 
them. T. E. Crirre Leste, 








THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE, 


6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W.: February 3, 1877. 

I see with pleasure that Mr. Taylor no longer 
avoids justifying himself from the reproach of 
claiming a priority which is not his. But has he 
really justified himself? Ido not think he has. 
In fact, he still maintains, as one of his claims, 
that of having driven from the field the once 
dominant Aryan hypothesis. Had not this hypo- 
thesis already been repudiated by others, and had 
Mr. Taylor done more than confirm the opinion of 
others, then, and then only, could he vindicate for 
himself the non-Aryan hypothesis. I can only 
repeat to him that Niebuhr, Miiller, and many 
other philologists, to whom I may add G. Rawlin- 
son in his Herodotus, after taking into due con- 
sideration the nature of the few remains of the 
Etruscan language, : have clearly declared that 
they do not consider it as an Aryan one. Now, if 
the Etruscan language is not an Aryan one, it 
follows that it is an agglutinative language, for no 
one dreams that it might belong to the Semitic or 
to the Chinese forms of speech. When Mr. 
Taylor tells us that the non-Aryan hypothesis has 
been forgotten, this statement does not apply to 
those who have not the motives which he has for 
forgetting it. It is, therefore, clear that Mr. 
Taylor can no more claim for himself the scientific 
hypothesis of the non-Aryan and agglutinative 
character of the Etruscan language than the 
opinion of its being an Altaic one. This last hypo- 
thesis, to which Mr. Taylor now admits he has no 
claim, but in which he delights so much, has been 
already stigmatised as unscientific by the most 
competent judges. When Mr. Taylor speaks in 
such a positive tone about the Etruscan language, 
he ought not to forget that it is almost an un- 
known one, even compared with the Egyptian or 
the Accadian; and I cannot help finding that he 
relies too much on the indulgence of the scientific 
public. 

I conclude these observations, which will be 
my last on this too-much discussed topic, by 
assuring Mr. Taylor that my transcription of his 
words will, in spite of the trifling difference 
between affinity and affinities, be considered “ so 
to say” photographically exact by anyone disin- 
L.-L. Bonaparte, 











SPELLING REFORM. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: Feb. 5, 1877. 
Mr. Westlake’s suggestion seems a good wun, 
but I am afraid dhat he will not find it easy to 
karry into praktice. The real diffikulty in dhe 
way of dhat most desirable of objects, a reform of 
our spelling, is dhe konservatism of dhe printers. 
I wunce tried to get certain words like “ whole” 
and “rhyme ” printed in akkordance widh sound 
and etymology, but koud not sukceed. In- 
dividual philologists have little power in dhis 
matter. Dhere is hope, however, in dhe kompara- 
tively large sale of Mr. Pitman’s Phonetik Niz, 
more especially as, like Prof. Max Miiller, I think 
his system dhe best yet devised for praktikal pur- 
poses. If Mr. Westlake kan enlist dhe AKADEMY 
on dhe side of reform, hoo knos how soon dhe rest 

of dhe world may not follow its example ? 
A. H. Sayce. 








“y EISTEDDVODAU.” 

Croeswylan, Oswestry: Feb. 3, 1877. 
Mr. Jeremiah, in the “short but useful sketch” 
of Eisteddfodau to which you refer in the ACADEMY, 
January 13, in quoting, from Pennant, the Com- 
mission granted by Queen Elizabeth to hold an 
Eisteddfod in 1568, says :—“ It will be interesting 
to learn of the whereabouts of this Commission, as 
it is not mentioned in the Fourth Report of the 
Royal Commission on Historical MSS.” In reply 
to this, let me say that the document was ex- 
hibited by Lord Mostyn, during the past autumn 
at the North Wales Art Treasures Collection at 
Wrexham, and was described in the official cata- 
logue as “the original patent granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Richard Bulkeley, William Mos- 

tyn, and others.” Askew Roberts. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT WITH AMERICA. 
188 Fleet Street : Feb. 2, 1877, 

If it is true, as Mr. Henry Carey, Mr. Henry 
Carey Baird and other philosophers assert, that 
“thought, unless expressed, is the property of the 
thinker, and when given to the world it is, as light, 
free to all,” then the question of copyright, when 
truth comes to the front, will be settled for ever; 
this, however, is an abstract and aesthetical view 
of the question, to which Icannot pretend to ascend ; 
to me it seems that on the same principle the cham- 
pagne contained in a bottle belongs to the bottle, 
and that when the wire is broken and the cork 
shot out, the wine becomes the property of the 
first person who can seize it. 

If, on the other hand, it is true, as I suppose 
most authors who have ever committed their 
thoughts to the printing-press think, that the 
product of their brains when expressed on paper 
is as much their property as it was before it left 
their pens, then there can be no injustice to the 
public if they, like all other holders of property, 
seek to protect it against the depredations of 
pirates by the public law of their country; and, 
when that is found to be insufficient, by special 
enactments to meet their special case. 

If the property of authors, like the property of 
merchants or the inventors of machinery, has or 
may havea value in other countries than their own, 
then no public injustice can be done in their seeking 
through international enactments to protect their 
property in those countries. 

If from the earliest times of printing some kind 
of property-value to authors has been legally re- 
cognised in their printed works, and if for the last 
hundred years or more most of the leading countries 
of Europe have enacted special laws for their pro- 
tection; if, moreover, for now more than twenty 
years many of the most civilised nations of the 
world have united together by international 
bonds for the special protection of each other's 
authors, and if these international arrangements 
have for the most part been found to work ad- 
mirably not only for the respective authors, but 
equally for the benefit of the community at large 
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(and I doubt whether any of these propositions 
can be disputed); then it seems to me, who am 
but an outsider, a marvellous thing that some kind 
of international arrangement has hitherto failed in 
its accomplishment betwixt the two countries 
which above all others are most intimately con- 
nected by ties of kindred, of language, and of 
mutual interest. 

I have been led into these pretty obvious reflec- 
tions by reading the excellent and comprehensive 
paper by Dr, Appleton entitled ‘ American Efforts 
after International Copyright,” in the current 
number of the Fortnightly Review. 

One thing which struck me with reference to 
these “ American Efforts” was the almost entire 
absence, from beginning to end of Dr. Appleton’s 
paper, of the appearance of any “ effort” to pro- 
vide for and protect the interests of American 
authors in this country. I suppose it has been 
assumed that, granted an international copyright 
law with England, their interests would be safe. 
Still, one would have thought that in order to 
bring about such a result the protection given to 
their property would have been a not unimportant 
element in the discussion. Or it may be that the 
importance of such an element has been deemed 
less needful to be insisted upon, because in point of 
fact Americans can already, by a kind of side wind, 
obtain substantial copyright in this country. 
England, by her own copyright law, gives protec- 
tion to every author of every country upon the 
simple condition of printing and publishing first 
here, and therefore cannot exclude Americans. 
This is at best a one-sided, undignified, partial kind 
of protection for American authors, but it seems to 
satisfy them, or at all events it paralyses all persist- 
ent effort on their part to bring about reciprocity, 
which of all men they should be the most capable 
of accomplishing. Reproduction wholly on Ameri- 
ean soil by American citizens is the favourite plan 
of the American advocates of copyright ; but they 
do not suggest that the same principle shall apply 
to the works of American authors on English 
ground, although strict reciprocity would require 
this. 

Judging by the paper to which I have referred, 
it seems to me that the most persistent and 
successful “efforts” which have hitherto been 
put forward on the American side have not been 
‘after international copyright,” but, on the con- 
trary, have been dead against it. I gather from this 
paper that the feebly-supported and disjointed 
efforts which, at various times during the last thirty 
years, have been put forth in its favour, have been 
easily quashed by the “coherent economical 
theories” of Mr. Henry Carey, and the little 
finger of a certain American publisher, which, 
says Dr. Appleton, “so far as any influence upon 
Congress is concerned, is thicker than the loins of 
all the literary and scientific men in the United 
States put together”! A pretty stiff compliment, 
by the way, to the publisher, but scarcely so to 
Congress or to American literary men. Mr. 
Carey’s “ fundamental idea ” is indicated in the first 
lines of this letter, and, if true, is unanswerable. 
Mr. Henry Carey Baird, as president of an associa- 
tion of Western printers, publishers, booksellers, 
and bookbinders, adopted it as the key-note and 
— for opposing an international copy- 
right. 

The grounds of opposition are embodied in eight 
reasons, the first being the one referred to, viz. “that 
thought unless expressed is the property of the 
thinker ; when given to the world is, as light, free 
to all.” The second reason is, “As property, it can 
only demand the protection of the municipal law of 
the country to which the thinker is subject.” To 
my unsophisticated notions this second proposition 
is a flat contradiction of the first. I must refer 
your readers to page 249 of the current Fortnightly 
for the other six reasons, only remarking gene- 
rally that after assuring us, as above, that ex- 
pressed thought cannot be property, these six 
reasons tell us, first that said property may be 
protected only by American citizenship; that 





such privileges granted to foreign authors are un- 
just; that the safety of Republican institutions 
demands cheap books; that such a law would 
enable a foreign author to fix his own prices ; and 
—most marvellous of all, for here the shoe 
pinched—that the rivals of these Western pro- 
ducers, their own countrymen on the Atlantic 
seaboard, would naturally monopolise all foreign 
authors, and so centralise foreign publications in 
a few hands, One would think that this latter 
trade argument could hardly have much weight 
with the American Legislature ; but the “ eighth 
and last reason ” is far more telling, and, if true, is 
quite irresistible :—‘ Because the reprints of really 
valuable works on science, which are now published 
at prices so low that the day-labourer can afford to 
purchase them, would be raised beyond his means.” 
It was probably this eighth reason, and the aesthe- 
tical reason number one, combined with the patri- 
otic and self-denying letter of the Messrs. Harpers, 
which will be found on page 251 of the Fortnightly, 
which led Mr. Senator Morrill’s Committee to the 
conclusion that “no form of international copy- 
right can fairly be urged upon Congress upon 
reasons of genuine equity or of constitutional 
law;” that “it would be of very doubtful ad- 
vantage to American authors asa class ;” that it 
would “ not only be an unquestionable and per- 
manent injury to the manufacturing interests 
concerned in producing books, but a hindrance to 
the diffusion of knowledge among the people,” &c. 

These reasons of the Morrill Committee for re- 
jecting an international copyright law seem to me 
to be more plausible than they are just. Why a 
“doubtful advantage” to American authors? 
There can be no doubt about it. American authors 
would by it get a sure and safe market here, 
where now they have only an insecure and 
“ doubtful ” one—doubtful, that is, in the sense 
that priority of publication can alone convey 
it; that the manufacturing interests would 
“suffer” is not only not “ unquestionable,” but, 
on the contrary, the probability is the very re- 
verse, and that ‘it would be a hindrance to the 
diffusion of knowledge ” is the merest assumption, 
without any proof whatever; for example, are 
American copyright school-books kept beyond the 
reach of the labourer? On the contrary, they are 
notably the cheapest in the world: the fact of 
their being copyright does not prevent their being 
cheap; and their being not copyright could not 
possibly make them cheaper. Why, then, should 
English copyrights differ in principle from these ? 
A ten per cent. royalty (the average copyright that 
an English author would be content with) would 
add five cents toa fifty-cent book. It by no means 
follows that the five cents would be added to 
the cost; but, if it were, would it be “a 
hindrance to the diffusion of knowledge”? Mr. 
Henry Carey Baird is the publisher and proba- 
bly proprietor of many most valuable scientific 
works ; he by no means regards them “ as light, free 
to all ”—on the contrary, he publishes them at good 
high prices; but if he held no copyright in them 
would he or could he publish them any cheaper ? 
Or one might ask, indeed, would he ever have 
ventured to publish many of them at all ? If Mr. 
Baird's clear judgment were not, perhaps, just a 
little dimmed, partly by what one might almost 
call hereditary theories, partly by jealousy of 
Atlantic-coast publishers, he would not play this 
kind of double-handed game with copyright, 
holding to it with one hand and rejecting it with 
the other—he would surely recognise one of his 
own economical axioms, that the law of supply 
and demand would wholly regulate the price of 
books as it does of all other commodities, and the 
question of copyright or non-copyright is scarcely 
even an element to be considered therein. 

It is an easier matter to pick holes and to find 
fault than it is to suggest any remedy which 
would bring about an international-copyright law 
with America, and I will not expand this already 
too-long letter by any theorising of my own 
beyond saying that the fear of British competition 





on American ground is the great bugbear which 
scares International Copyright from America. But 
it is a groundless, I may almost venture to say a 
cowardly, fear; as time passes American authors 
will become as valuable here as ours are now in 
America: and on the same grounds our manufac- 
turers may raise the alarm. And on these grounds 
the law which I should like to see consummated 
is that which was suggested by Mr. Charles Astor 
Bristed, and which, as Dr. Appleton says, has at 
least “the merits of shortness and simplicity,” and 
which I will close my letter by quoting :— 

1. “ All rights of property secured to citizens of 
the United States are hereby secured to the citizens 
and subjects of every couatry the Government of 
which secures reciprocal rights to citizens of the 
United States. 

2. “This act to take effect two years after its 
passage.” 

E. Marston. 


P.S.—Mr. James Appleton Morgan, M.A., of the 
New York Bar, in his admirable work entitled The 
Law of Literature, suggests a method of inter- 
national copyright, which he thinks is “ probably 
the only realisation possible.” He says :— 

“We can give the English author a copyright in 
his own composition among us without forcing upon 
our publishers the burden of a grievous and impos- 
sible competition, and without driving them into 
bankruptey. Our present copyright law enacts that 
any citizen of the United States who shall be the 
author, &c. Now, by simply changing the word 
‘citizen’ to ‘person’ the result would be accom- 
plished, and any English, French, or German author 
could send his manuscript over and obtain a copy- 
right. In such case the titlepage of the proposed book 
could be registered as it is now, and the author’s 
rights be secured,” &c. 

He goes on to say: “ But the only reason why 
such a simple concession on our part could not be- 
come to the British author the real international 
copyright of his dreams is, because the laws of his 
own country would not allow him to accept its bene- 
Jits, except at the price of his copyright at home !” 
Truly no English author would accept copyright 
in America at such a price, but surely Mr. Morgan 
is wrong in thisinference. It is true that priority 
of publication at home is an essential in the Eng- 
lishman’s copyright; but is priority of publication 
in America an essential in an American’s right ? 
Is not the registration of the titlepage sufficient to 
give it? If so, is it not quite possible for 
an Englishman to send over a duplicate of 
his MS., or a set of early proof-sheets, register 
his title, and so arrange as to publish his book in 
England first, and yet comply with all Mr. 
Morgan’s suggestions? No, the real bone of con- 
tention is the question of re-manufacture. Instead 
of being purely an author's question, as it should 
be, it has become a manufacturer's question, and 
pity it is so; for my own part I see no particular 
objection to allowing the American manufacturers 
to have their own way, if provision were made in 
the interest of all concerned (which would be, 
above all, in the interest of the American public) 
for the supply, in the case of illustrated and other 
expensive works, of electrotypes of the illustra- 
tions and stereotypes of the text, when found 
desirable to so arrange, as is now frequently done 
betwixt -American and English publishers. Such 
an arrangement would certainly not drive Ameri- 
can publishers “into bankruptcy,” and would 
give the books to the American public at a much 
lower price-than they could otherwise be manu- 
factured for. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 10.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Florence and 
the Medici,” by J. A. Symonds. 
3 p.m. Saturday Popular Concert. r 
Monpay, Feb. 12.—5 p.m. London Institution : “ Modern Agri- 
culture,” I.. by Prof. Armstrong. 
8 p.M. Monday Popular Concert. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical : *‘Introductory Lecture on Scien- 
tific Geography,” by Lieut.-Gen. R. Strachey. 
TurEspay, Feb. 13.—3 p.M. Royal Institution : ‘The Human 
Form; its Strncture in Relation to its Contour,” by 

Prof. A. H. Garrod. 
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8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: Exhibition of Weapons 
from the River Amazon, by H. Hyde Clarke ; Exhibition 
of some remarkable Flint Implements from Honduras, 
by Lord Rosehill; ‘*On Primitive Agriculture,” by 
Miss A. W. Buckland. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on the Sewage Ques- 
tion. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: African Meeting. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute. 

Werpxespay, Feb. 14.—8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “On 
Shunts,” by W. H. Preece. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts. 
8 p.M. Royal Albert Hall Choral Society (Messiah). 
TuuRSDAY, Feb, 15.—3 p.m. Royal Institution : “* The Theory 
of Music,” by Dr. W. Pole. 

7 P.M. London Institution: “English Madrigal Com- 
posers,” by W. A. Barrett. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘‘ On Anaitis rosea, anew example of the 
Phyllodocidae,” by Dr. W. C. McIntosh; “ On Deep- 
sea Actiniaria (sea anemones),” by H. N. Moseley; 
“Algae from Rodriguez,” by Prof. Dickie ; ‘‘ Note on 
the Pouch of Marsupials,” by R. D. Fitzgerald. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Frrpay, Feb, 16.—8 p.m. Society of Arts : Indian Meeting. 

8 p.m. Philological: ‘‘On the Classification of the non- 
Aryan Languages of India,” by E. L. Brandreth. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘Solid Water,’ by Prof. F. 
Guthrie. 








SCIENCE. 
PROFESSOR POGGENDORFF. 


By the death of Prof. Poggendorff, of Berlin, 
the world has lost a man whose name is de- 
servedly famous in every land where science is 
pursued. 

Johann Christian Poggendorff, a native of Ham- 
burg, was born on December 29, 1796, and lived 
to the advanced age of eighty-one years. He was a 
son of a successful merchant of thatcity. Having 
in his earliest years no inclination to adopt his 
father’s calling, and feeling a desire to pursue 
science, he devoted himself to the study of 
pam. After some time, however, he re- 
inquished this line of action, and in 1820 entered 
the University of Berlin as a student. In the 
succeeding year his first scientific contribution ap- 
peared, it being a paper published in Oken’s journal 
Isis, and entitled: “‘ Physisch-chemische Unter- 
suchungen zur naiheren Kenntniss des Magnetismus 
der Volta’schen Siiule.” This was followed in 
1826 by “ Ein Vorschlag zum Messen der magnet- 
ischen Abweichung,” when he devised the instru- 
ment to which Gauss at a later date gave the name 
of the magnetometer (see C. F. Gauss, Intensitas 
vis magneticae terrestris ad mensuram absolutam 
revocata, 1832). In the year 1834 he was called 
to the Chair of Physics in the University of Berlin. 

Poggendortf’s researches led him into varied 
fields of work, but in none with so much 
success as in that of physics, and in his later 
years his attention was almost entirely devoted 
to the study of voltaic electricity. Among 
his investigations may be mentioned the enquiry 
into the quantitative determination of electro- 
motive force, the devising of methods for the esti- 
mation of the maximum strength of two voltaic 
currents, an examination of the phenomena of 
galvanic polarisation, the construction of a commu- 
tator—so happily referred to in Prof. Scheerer’s 
poem on the j aie day (see infra)—the determina- 
tion of the resistance of liquids tothe passage of elec- 
tricity, the development of heat by electric currents, 
diamagnetic polarity, and the devising of new 
means of intensifying induction currents. In his 
earlier years he also examined the boiling-points of 
saturated solutions, and some years later wrote a 
memoir on the determination of the density of 
vapours. He critically examined the instruments 
employed for the estimation of the intensity of 
light, and investigated interference phenomena. 
Even meteorological questions were not beyond 
his range, and we find him discussing the 
fluctuations of the barometer, rain, parhelia, and 
Star-showers. Among the chemical questions 
which he attacked were the preparation of bromine 
from salt-springs, new modes of preparing formic 
acid, the preparation of sodium bicarbonate, the 
nature of the compounds of aluminium, and the 
existence of the hydrides of silver, and of other 
metals. And, lastly, in the branch of mineralogy 
Poggendorff examined the composition of the 





felspars and other mineral species allied to them, 
the nature of graphite, &c. 

In addition to these numerous and important 
investigations, Prof. Poggendorff’s labours in the 
field of literature were of vast extent. We find him, 
in 1837, allied with Liebig in editing the classical 
Handwérterbuch der reinen und angewandten 
Chemie. His connexion with this publication 
ceased after the issue of the first volume. In 
1853 he published his Lebenslinien zur Geschichte 
der exacten Wissenschaften, a forerunner and 
sketch of the great work which came ten years 
later, the invaluable Biographisch-literarisches 
Handwérterbuch zur Geschichte der exacten Wis- 
senschaften in two volumes, Now that fourteen 
years have elapsed since its publication, a sup- 
plementary volume is urgently required, although 
the want may to some extent be supplied when 
the Royal Society issue the additional vo- 
lumes of their “Catalogue of Scientific Papers 
(1800-1863).” 

In the spring of 1824, soon after the death of 
Prof. Gilbert, of Leipzig, who had edited the 
Annalen der Physik bearing his name since 1799, 
Barth, the publisher of that famous serial, learned 
that Poggendorff had matured a plan for pro- 
ducing a journal devoted to physics and chemistry. 
To increase the already numerous channels for 
scientific publication by the foundation of a new 
serial appeared injurious alike to science and to 
private interests, and negociations between editor 
and publisher resulted in the merging of Gilbert’s 
Annalen in the new venture, of which Poggendorff 
held the management with such signal success for 
more than half a century. Mitscherlich and 
Heinrich Rose, among chemists, Erman and See- 
beck, among physicists, as well as Fr. Hofmann, 
Von Buch, and A. von Humboldt, gave it their 
warmest support; Berzelius, Arfvedson, and 
Bonsdorff, promised to send the results of their 
labours to the Annalen; and through Humboldt’s 


aid the co-operation of the savans of Paris, through | 


Gustav Rose's that of the best scientific workers 
in London and Edinburgh, was secured. The 
Annalen der Physik und Chemie, as the new 
serial was named, while mainly devoted to the 
publication of researches in the branches of science 
referred to in the title was, according to an an- 
nouncement in the first part, to deal also with 
such allied subjects as meteorology and what is 
now called physivgraphy, and while pure mathe- 
matics was not considered to come within the 
area of the editor's labours, that branch of study 
would yet find a place in the Annalen, in so far 
as it tended to illustrate chemistry and physics. 
Some notion of the completeness with which 
during the five decades the works of the leaders of 
science have been recorded in the Annalen may 
be gained by an inspection of the following short 


list of the number of papers of some of the more’ 


distinguished contributors :— 


Berzelius . - 212 Rammelsberg . 177 
Brewster . - 67 Vom Rath - fl 
Dove . - 104 Riess ‘ . 84 
Faraday . - 76 Gustav Rose . 100 
Haidinger - 90 Heinrich Rose . 1938 
Heintz . - 60 Scheerer . . 87 
Liebig . - 66 R. Sehneider . 650 
Magnus . - 65 Schénbein -. 88 
Poggendorff . 152 Wohler . - 665 


The translation of Regnault’s memoirs alone 
occupies 696 pages, and the notices of the re- 
searches of Faraday cover 1,617 pages. After 
Poggendorff had filled the editorial chair for half a 
century, and 150 volumes of the Annalen, as well 
as some supplementary volumes, had appeared, 
more than sixty of his friends determined that the 
time had come to do honour to such vast labour 
and such unflagging care by themselves contri- 
buting to and editing a special jubilee volume of 
the journal, which appeared in February, 1874; it 
bears on the title-page the words: “ Jubelband 
dem Herausgeber J. C. Poggendorff zur Feier 
fiinfzigjahrigen Wirkens gewidmet,” and contains 
an excellent likeness of their revered chief. He 





lived to direct the publication of but a few more 
volumes, and must have died about the time that 
the first part of the newly projected Betblitter =u 
den Annalen, to which we referred some weeks 
ago, passed through the press. 

Watrer Fricur. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 
ORR 


Paraldol.—Wurtz (Compt. Rend., \xxxiii. 255) 
finds that aldol, when left to itself for some weeks, 
deposits colourless crystals which gradually in- 
crease till they occupy the whole space previously 
filled with the liquid. The new polymeric modi- 
fication formed in this way is purified from any 
still liquid aldol by means of ether, in which it 1s 
less soluble. The polymer holds the same relation 
towards aldol as paraldehyde to aldehyde. When 
distilled zn vacuo it passes over between 90° and 
100° C., and forms a crystalline distillate. It is 
easily soluble in water and alcohol, and separates 
from the latter menstruum in fine crystals. When 
dissolved in ether the new substance appears to 
be partly changed again into aldol. It abstracts 
oxygen from other bodies with great energy: an 
aqueous solution in presence of silver oxide forms 
y-oxybutyric acid. Paraldol crystallises in the 
oblique prismatic system. 
Nicotin.—Kirchmann recommends a method for 
the ready preparation of this alkaloid in a state of 
urity (Archiv. Pharm. [3] ix. 209). He fills a 
_ vessel, provided with two conducting tubes, 
with tobacco moistened with sodium carbonate, 
and heats the apparatus in a steam-bath while 
a current of aie acid traverses the vessel ; 
the gas, on emerging, is conducted through a 
mixture of alcohol and dilute sulphuric acid. In 
this way a considerable quantity of nearly colour- 
less nicotin is obtained in the form of sulphate, 
which can then be decomposed with baryta. 
After alumina had been dissolved in some of the 
acid liquid just referred to, the solution yielded 
on evaporation fine octahedra of what the author 
states to have been nicotin alum. 


Native Iron.-—The presence of iron, as iron, in 
basalts and dolerites has hitherto been recognised 
by Andrews, Reuss and others, in an indirect 
way only, by treating the magnetic portion of the 
rock with copper sulphate, when the metal of the 
salt changes place with the iron, and is recog- 
nised by its colour and lustre. Hawes, in the 
January number of the Amer. Journ. Se. xiii. 32, 
describes his examination of the olivinous dolerite 
of Dry River, New Hampshire, in which he has 
been able to recognise with the eye the presence 
of this metal. These dolerites are composed of 
labradorite, pyroxene, olivine, and magnetite, with 
a little mica; and, although they contain somewhat 
alterable materials, the rocks are remarkably fresh, 
and all the minerals are clearly to be distinguished 
in a microscopic section. The test with copper 
sulphate was first resorted to, and numerous 
bright crystalline aggregations of copper were 
plainly distinguishable. The sections were then 
more closely examined under a high power, and it 
was found, when reflected light was employed, 
that the bluish-black fragments of magnetite, en- 
closed in the rock, surrounded others, which had 
the bright metallic lustre of iron. A section pre- 
senting this appearance was treated with sulphate, 
and the central grain was found to be covered with 
acoating of copper. The author gives in his paper 
a woodcut of a section showing the constituent 
minerals, and the position of the metallic core, 
He alludes to the fact that the presence of 
metallic iron in basalts has been supposed to be 
due to the agency of carbon or some other reducin 
agent which, acting on the magnetite at a hig 
temperature, had reduced a portion of it to 
metal, The presence of this iron in the centres 
of the irregular grains of magnetite seems to 
indicate the possibility that the magnetite itself 
may be a product of the oxidation of the iron. 
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Trautschold, of Moscow, describes in the Jahrbuch 
fiir Mineralogie, 1876, 635, a curious fragment of 
native iron found in the gold-bearing alluvium at 
the Gunzburg gold-washings, near Nachtuisk, in 
Jakutsk, Siberia. 


The Explosive Characters of Mixtures of Marsh 

Gas and Air.—Coquillion has examined the 
conditions under which mixtures of marsh gas and 
air. can be fired (Compt. Rend., 1xxxiii. 709). 
A mixture of one volume of the gas with seven to 
nine of air is not exploded by a red-hot iron rod 
or a white-hot platinum spiral; when exposed to 
a flame it ignites with a scarcely audible explo- 
sion. The author found in the electric spark a more 
certain means for arriving at the limits within 
which mixtures explode than the flame of a taper, 
which Davy used, and conducted his experiments 
in aeudiometer. He observed that under these cir- 
cumstances one volume of marsh gas with five of air 
does not take fire, but that one volume with six 
explodes feebly; when seven, eight, and nine 
volumes of air were employed a slight detonation 
was remarked, although when ignited with a flame 
they burnt quietly ; with twelve, thirteen, four- 
teen, and fifteen volumes of air explosions still 
occurred; and when sixteen measures of air were 
introduced a change was scarcely perceptible. 
The limits, therefore, are six and sixteen volumes. 
The author placed a mixture of two volumes of 
oxygen and one of marsh gas in a eudiometer pro- 
vided with a palladium wire, which he rendered 
incandescent with a voltaic current; the mixture 
did not explode but rapidly decreased in volume. 
The gases mixed in the same proportion and ex- 
posed to the flame of a candle detonate with great 
violence. 


The Solubility of Gases in Iron.—Researches 
on this subject, conducted by L. Troost and 
Hautefeuille, and extended over several years, 
have led to the following results (Ann. Chim. 
Phys. [5], vii. 155). When cast iron is melted in 
contact with silica and silicates carbonic oxide is 
given off by the action of the oxygen of the silica 
on the carbon of the iron; while the percentage 
of the carbon present in the iron is diminished, 
that of the silicium is increased. Molten iron 
dissolves considerable quantities of hydrogen ; the 
presence of silicium weakens its power to absorb 
the gas, but the presence of manganese increases 
it. Carbonic oxide is far less abundantly taken 
up by the varieties of manufactured iron than 
hydrogen is. Manganese, when present, lessens 
their power in this respect, and may destroy it 
altogether. The gases retained by the iron can be 
expelled by heating it to temperatures below 800°, 
when greater heat is applied they react on the 
metal. Hydrogen is more abundantly retained 
both by molten and solid iron than carbonic oxide 
is, and is occluded more firmly than the latter; 
cast-iron containing manganese dissolves more 
hydrogen than ordinary varieties of the metal. 
Steel takes up less gas than cast iron ; here, again, 
hydrogen is more abundantly and firmly retained 
than carbonic oxide. Wrought iron, on the other 
hand, occludes more carbonic oxide than hydrogen. 
The carbonic oxide dissolved in iron or steel can 
only be determined by dissolving the metal in 
mercury chloride at ordinary temperatures in 
vacuo. 


The Molybdie Acid Reagent.—The change which 
takes place in a solution of ammonium molybdate 
in nitric acid after the liquid has been prepared 
some time has been studied by Jungk (Zettschr. 
anal. Chem. xv. 290). This valuable reagent, so 
constantly in use for the detection of the presence 
of phosphoric acid, is known in process of time 
to become turbid and to deposit on the sides and 
bottom of the vessel in which it is preserved a 
lg precipitate which closely resembles the 

ody which it forms with phosphoric acid or 
silicic acid. The author examined a large quan- 
tity of the yellow substance and found it to 
contain neither of these acids, It appears to be 
a moa fication of molybdie acid, produced by the 





action of light on the reagent. When the latter 
is preserved in the dark it remains clear for weeks 
together, but by exposure to sunlight for a few 
hours it becomes very turbid. Molybdic acid 
resembles in this respect some of the compounds 
of uranium. 


Chromium Arsenite.—This compound has been 
prepared by R. H. C. Nevile (Chemical News, 
1876, xxxiv. 220) in the following way: a hot 
and strong solution of pure chromic acid is poured 
into a hot and saturated solution of arsenious 
acid; the liquid in the first instance becomes 
green but remains transparent; if it be kept near 
the boiling point it gradually becomes opaque by 
reflected light but is still transparent in trans- 
mitted light. After a time a dark-green powder 
separates, and this, on analysis, was found to have 
& composition corresponding with the formula 
Cr As O,. This is less basic than the ferric arse- 
nites which have hitherto been prepared. 


Copper Sulphate.—Magnier draws attention to a 
peculiarity exhibited by the hydrated form of 
this salt (Ber. Deut. Chem. Gesell. Berlin, 1876, 
ix. 1,982). Berzelius has shown that Cu SO, + 
5H,0 loses two molecules of water when placed 
over sulphuric acid at temperatures between 25° 
and 30°C. The hydrate thus formed, Cu SO, + 
3H,0, can then be preserved in the open air at the 
above temperature without undergoing any further 
change. Magnier now finds that when the normal 
salt is dried zn vacuo, at 25° to 30° C., it evolves 
four molecules of water. 


Ihleite.—Schrauf has given thisname to a new 
mineral species which occurs as a yellow efflores- 
cence on graphite in the graphite deposits of 
Mugrau. It is a hydrated ferric sulphate, pos- 
sessing the composition Fe,0,,380, + 12H,0 
(Wien, Anz., 1876, 50). 


Adulteration of Bees-wax.—According to Hell 
(Pharm, Central, xvii., 329), a new branch of 
industry has for its object the imitation of bees- 
wax. A specimen of what was supposed to be 
wax was found by him to consist of a mixture of 
60 per cent. of paraffin and 40 per cent. of yellow 
pine resin, cast into the accustomed form and 
coated over with a thin layer of the genuine 
material. It appears, from the Industrte-Blatt, 
1876, 35, that a number of Berlin “ Apotheker 
wie auch Droguisten” have fallen a prey to the 
enterprise ; and it is pointed out by the above 
journal that they can readily determine for them- 
selves whether the supposed wax is spurious or 
not. Bees-wax has a specific gravity of 0°960— 
0-963, and will float in the Lig. Ammon. Caust. of 
the Pharmacopoeia, while resinous preparations, 
like those mentioned, will sink to the bottom. 


Tue German Chemical Society in Berlin have 
elected Prof. Wohler president of the society for 
the current year. This learned body, now entering 
on the tenth year of its existence, has met with 
the greatest success. It numbers 1598 members, 
and the Berichte for 1876 covered 2,000 pages. 


Dr. TscHEerMaAK, the Director of the Imperial 
Mineralogical Collection, and Professor of Minera- 
logy in the University, of Vienna, has received a 
call from the Prussian Government to fill a Pro- 
fessor’s Chair at Gottingen. The Allgemeine 
Zeitung states, however, that an endeavour is being 
made on the part of the Austrian Government to 
retain his services, and to induce him to remain 
on the staff of the University of Vienna. 


Dr. Groru, Professor of Mineralogy in the 
University of Strassburg, is to edit a new journal, 
Die Zeitschrift fiir Krystallographie und Minera- 
logie, published by Engelmann, of Leipzig. He 
has secured the co-operation of a number of 
crystallographers and mineralogists for the work. 
Unfortunately, French scientific men take no share 
in the new venture. 


THE January number of the American Journal 
of Science contains the interesting address on 








“Chemistry and Physics in America,” delivered 
before the American Chemical Society, by Prof. 
John W. Draper, President, at its first session, on 
November 16 last. 





PHYSIOLOGY. 


The Controversy on Spontaneous Generation.—Dr. 
Bastian having asserted that bacteria are generated 
de novo in sterilised urine, when this is rendered 
neutral by the addition of liquor potassae and 
kept at a temperature of 115°-122° F., M. 
Pasteur, by merely substituting solid caustic 
potash for the solution, prevented any living 
organisms from making their appearance in the 
neutral or feebly alkaline urine. To this Dr. Bas- 
tian rejoined that the failure of his experiment 
in Pasteur’s hands might be accounted for by a 
larger proportion of potash having been added to 
the urine than was required for its exact neutrali- 
sation. The question has been subjected to a 
renewed investigation by MM. Pasteur and Jou- 
bert (Comptes Hendus, January 8, 1877) with a 
view to ascertain how far this objection may be 
valid. They now find: first, that no living 
organisms make their appearance even when 
the quantity of solid caustic potash added to the 
boiled urine is just sufficient for its exact neutrali- 
sation; secondly, that the presence of potash 
in sensible excess, rendering the liquid decidedly 
alkaline, does not militate against the success of 
Dr. Bastian’s experiment, provided it has been 
added in solution, and not in the solid form. Dr. 
W. Roberts and Prof. Tyndall have arrived, on 
independent grounds, at exactly the same conclu- 
sions as M, Pasteur (Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, December 21, 1876). They prove that 
the evolution of organisms in the alkalised urine 
is simply due to the introduction of germs 
contained in the liquor potassae. It has been 
shown—by M. Pasteur many years ago, by 
Dr. Roberts more recently—that alkaline liquids 
are less easily sterilised by heat than acid ones; 
though the nature of the protective influence 
exerted on germs by an alkaline medium is still a 
mystery. Exposure to the temperature of boiling 
water does not destroy bacterial germs suspended 
in a solution of potash. When the solution is 
kept in an oil-bath at 280° F. for fifteen minutes 
(Roberts), or even at a temperature of 220° F. for 
the same length of time (Tyndall), it is com- 
pletely sterilised, and may then be added to boiled 
urine without any risk of setting up putrefactive 
changes, or ministering to the “spontaneous” de- 
velopment of life. 


Physiological Properties of Hydrobromic Ether. 
—This colourless liquid, intermediate in density 
and boiling-point between chloroform and ordinary 
sulphuric ether, has lately been studied by M. 
Rabuteau (Comptes Rendus, December 27, 1876). 
When administered to animals by way of inhala- 
tion, it brings on insensibility more speedily and 
more completely than chloroform; moreover, the 
animal regains its consciousness more quickly, after 
the inhalation is stopped. Hydrobromic ether is 
quite free from the caustic and irritating properties 
of chloroform. When given by the mouth (in a 
dose of from one to two grammes) it does not in- 
duce anaesthesia, though it appears to soothe pain 
and tranquillise the nervous system without inter- 
fering with the appetite or other functions. In 
whatever way the ether may have been ad- 
ministered, its elimination always tales place 
through the lungs. It does not appear to undergo 
any decomposition in the system, a mere trace of 
bromine being found in the urine after large quan- 
tities of the ether have been inhaled. 


On the Vaso-motor Nerves of Striated Muscle.— 
It has been known for some years that when & 
voluntary muscle is thrown into a state of con- 
traction, the flow of blood through its tissue 1s 
simultaneously augmented, notwithstanding the 
resistance offered to it by the compression of the 
intramuscular blood-vessels. The physiological 
demand for an increased supply of nutrient matter 
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and greater facilities for getting rid of waste pro- 
ducts, manages, in some way or other, to over- 
come the obstacles in the way of its fulfilment. 
The mechanism of the process has lately been 
studied by Mr. Gaskell (Proceedings of Royal 
Society, December 14, 1876) in the mylo-hyoid 
muscle of the frog. When this muscle is placed 
under the microscope, the circulation through it is 
seen to present much the same character as in the 
web. But when the muscle is directly stimulated 
by an interrupted current, the phenomena pro- 
duced are exactly contrary to those observed in 
the web under similar conditions. In the former 
case, the small arteries dilate ; in the latter, they 
undergo a marked constriction. When the motor 
nerve-trunk of the mylo-hyoid is subjected to me- 
chanical or chemical irritation, the arteries undergo 
considerable and rapid dilatation after a brief pause, 
during which no sign of transient constriction can 
be detected. Analogous phenomena are witnessed 
when the muscle is thrown into a state of decided 
tetanus by stimulating the peripheral end of its 
nerve with a fairly strong interrupted current. 
The arterial dilatation likewise ensues on electri- 
cal stimulation of the motor nerve when the muscle 
has been completely paralysed by curare. The 
action of this drug appears to be limited to the 











motor nerve-ends, not involving the vaso-motor 
fibres associated with them. After strong stimu- 
lation of the nerve-trunk, the period of vascular 
dilatation is followed by a period of constriction ; 
just as strong stimulation of the sciatic invariably 
causes a primary constriction, and subsequent 
dilatation, of the vessels in the web. Dilatation 
was also noticed to occur even when the pressure 
in the interior of the vessels had been rendered 
very feeble by compressing the aorta; under those 
circumstances, a reflux of blood took place from 
the veins. Mr. Gaskell failed to induce reflex 
dilatation of the intra-~muscular blood-vessels by 
stimulating centripetal nerve-fibres. He also found 
that atropia, in doses sufficient to arrest the in- 
hibitory power of the vagus, did not in any way 
impair the action of the motor nerve on the vessels 
of the mylo-hyoid. 


Electrical Excitability of the Cerebral Hemi- 
spheres in the Frog.—Langendorff states that 
stimulation of certain regions of the cerebral 
hemispheres in the frog is invariably followed by 
muscular movements (Centralblatt fiir die Med. 
Wiss. 53, 1876). These movements are bilateral 
when both hemispheres are excited simultaneously ; 
when only one is excited, the movements are 
limited to the opposite side of the body. The 
“irritable zone ” is situated in the parietal region ; 
when other parts of the cerebrum are stimulated 
with weak currents, or when the hemispheres have 
been completely separated from the centres lying 
behind them, no movements take place. “The 
effects of electrical excitation are prevented by 
ether-narcosis, but not by removal of all the blood 
from the body. The phenomena produced by 
direct electrisation of the brain may be exactly 
imitated by applying the electrodes to a particular 
Spot on the surface of the skull, between the eye 
and the tympanic membrane. ° 


Influence of the Nervous System on Perspiration. 
—The activity of the sudoriparous glands was for 
a long time believed to stand in some immediate 
relation to the degree of hyperaemia, active or 
passive, of the skin, and to be, in some measure, 
under the control of the vaso-motor nerves. Cer- 
tain phenomena, however, resulting from disease 
and from the action of such poisons as atropia 
and pilocarpine, are incompatible with this view, 
and point rather to the existence of a more com- 
plicated and independent nervous mechanism, 
analogous to that which has been demonstrated in 





connexion with the salivary glands. Luchsinger 
has succeeded in throwing some light on the 
subject by experiments performed on young cats, 
the hairless parts of whose hind-paws may readily 
made to perspire (Pfliiger’s Archiv, xiv. 8 and 

| 9). He finds that electrical stimulation of the 


| 





seiatic is always followed by the appearance of 
drops of sweat on the toes of the corresponding 
paw. ‘This is not due to mere expulsion of liquid 
previously contained in the follicles; it is a true 
secretion, which may be renewed again and again 
by repeating the stimulation of the nerve. If one 
sciatic be divided, and the animal placed in a 
warm chamber, the uninjured extremities perspire 
freely, while the toes of the paralysed limb con- 
tinue dry; even ligature of the iliac vein on the 
same side, while increasing passive congestion to its 
utmost, does not avail to cause sweating. These 
and similar experiments prove that the secretion 
of sweat, like that of saliva, is under the control 
of special secretory nerve-fibres, and independent 
of those which regulate the calibre of the blood- 
vessels, The fibres in question are contained in 
the sciatic trunk, which derives them from the 
abdominal cord of the sympathetic. Luchsinger 
has succeeded in tracing them back, through rami 
communicantes, to the anterior nerve-roots in the 
lumbar and lower dorsal regions of the spinal cord. 
They are connected with special centres, situated 
in the cord itself. These centres may be excited 
either by psychical impulses conveyed downwards 
from the brain, or by contact with over-heated or 
poisoned blood (blood loaded with carbonic acid 
or containing certain poisons, such as nicotin), or, 
lastly, by impulses conveyed to them from the 
periphery along centripetal fibres. The occurrence 
of reflex sweating is illustrated by the curious case 
of a healthy man in whom copious perspiration, 
limited to the face, could always be brought on by 
touching the tongue with vinegar or pepper. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Ueber den Einfluss der Analogie und Differenzi- 
rung auf die Gestaltung der Sprachformen. Von 
Dr. H. Merguet. (Kénigsberg: Universitiits- 
Druckerei.) This is one of the numerous 
“programs” which appear every year in the 
schools and universities of Germany, and which 
seldom travel beyond the circle of the author’s 
friends. Dr. Merguet is known as a strenuous 
opponent of the agglutinative theory, and this 
“ program ” contains some new arguments directed 
against Bopp and his school, who hold that in- 
flection presupposes agglutination. The majority 
of comparative philologists, as Dr. Merguet states, 
still hold to that theory, but as scientific truth is 
not decided by majorities, nay, as nearly all 
scientific truths may be said to originate with 
small minorities, the mere fact that he is as yet 
in a minority need not frighten Dr. Merguet. He 
seems, however, to represent the arguments of the 
majority as weaker than they are. If ama-vi was 
originally an agglutinative compound ama-fui ; if 
Avonoopar Was Av-Onoopat, ceperam, cep-eram, Ke. ; 
then, he says, we should have to admit the 
agglutination of two verbal roots, and this is ad- 
mitted to be contrary to the genius of the Aryan 
languages. To say that such an agglutinative 
process was possible in the formation of the verb 
he declares to be an “empty subterfuge.” But 
why must the first portion in ama-fut, cep-eram, 
be called a verbal root? Roots are verbal or 
nominal, according to the way in which they are 
used. The root yudh, “ to fight,” by itself is neither 
verbal nor nominal; potentially it is both. We 
find that yudh-as in the plural means “ fighters ; ” 
yudh-t means “ in the fight ;” yudh-d, “ with the 
weapon.” If we form yudh-ya-ti, the root yudh 
at once becomes nominal, and means “ fighting,” 
as it does in the locative yudh-t; and the verb 
was intended originally to express the concept 
of “he goes a-fighting,’ while the future 
formed by s-yati, expressed originally ‘he 
goes to be a fighter.” If, without doing 
violence to the genius of Sanskrit, we can form 
compounds like yud(h)-ga, “ going to the fight,” 
then the ancient language could also have pro- 
duced such forms as yudh-ya-ti, “ he goes a-fight- 
ing,” and one such compound once formed would, 
as Dr. Merguet has himself shown, become a type 





for thousands. Dr. Merguet’s chief difficulty, 
therefore, seems self-created, but in spite of that 
his essay is full of interest, and contains sugges- 
tions of real value. Without denying that there 
ave many formative elements the origin of which 
we do not know, we should like to hear from Dr. 
Merguet what definition he would give of a “ for- 
mative element which, in its origin, was meaning- 
less” (“ein Bildungselement, das bei seinem 
Entstehen bedeutungslos war ”). 


Tuk Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen 
Gesellschaft, Vol. xxx. Part 3, opens with a 
learned article by Ebers on the Tomb and 
Biography of Amen em héb. C. H. Cornill has 
an essay on the Creed of Jacob Baradaeus, with 
Aethiopic text and translation. A. D. Mordt- 
mann describes a very rare coin of Dhii-n-Nin, the 
Danismendi, and gives a history of the dynasty, 
which reigned in Asia Minor in crusading times. 
Under the title “ Remarks on Arabic Grammar” 
Prof. Fleischer contributes a valuable commentary 
on the well-known <Ajriimiyyeh, lately edited by 
Trumpp. D. H. Miiller’s paper on Ancient 
South-Semitic Inscriptions of Harra will be 
prized by palaeographers. The number ends with 
an obituary notice of Edward William Lane by 
Prof. Fleischer: such honourable homage comes 
well from the greatest Arabic scholar of Ger- 
many. 

Pror. Ferpinanp WistEnFeEtp, of Gottingen, 
has lately published the first two parts, forming 
Vol. L, of El-Bekri’s Geographical Dictionary. 
The work is a most important one, and adds an- 
other link to the chain of obligations in which 
the editor has bound the Orientalists of Europe 
by his numerous and scholarly editions of texts. 
The Dictionary is printed in lithograph; and 
though we cannot congratulate Prof. Wustenfeld 
on a calligraphical success, it must be admitted 
that the writing is singularly clear and exact. 
The work is expected to be finished in one other 
volume, to be published in two parts. 


Dr. E. Jann has done a good work in publish- 
ing the text of Ibn Ya'ish’s Commentary on the 
Mufassal of Ez-Zamakhshari. The edition is 
based upon several excellent manuscripts, and has 
enjoyed the revision of two such scholars as 
Profs. Fleischer and Wiistenfeld. 

An Introduction to the Study of Arabic 
Grammar is the title of an edition, accompanied 
by a translation and notes, by Ernst Trumpp, of 
the Ajriimiyyeh of Mohammad ibn Daid, a well- 
known and much-esteemed text-book of Arabic 
Grammar. Herr Trumpp appears to have done 
his work well and carefully. The book will be 
found most useful by those who know that the 
way to learn Arabic is through the native, and 
not the European, grammars. . 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Purtoroaicat Socrery.—(Friday, January 19.) 


H. Sweet, Esq., President, in the Chair. Dr. 
Weymouth read a paper on “ Here and There in 
Chaucer.” The first point contended for was that e 
has two sounds in Chaucer; that here and there are 
representatives of two classes of words, which though 
spelt alike, refuse to rhyme. The total number of 
rhymes in all Chaucer formed by words ending in -er 
or -ere (with other varieties of spelling) is 1246, and 
these clearly prove that certain words—here, adv. ; 
here, vb. ; appeere, cleere, dere, adj. ; dere, noun ; bacheler, 
and numerous other words from French nouns in -ier ; 
manere, and other words from French nouns in -éere ; 
spere=sphere, emispere, &c.—habitually rhyme with 
one another; and that certain others—there, where, 
bere, vb. ; bere =ursus ; here =hair ; were from be ; tere, 
vb. ; swere, vb., and several words similarly pronounced 
as late even as the Elizabethan period, though now 
sounded with ee, as ere (ear) of the head, spere = 
spear, fere = timor—also habitually rhyme with one 
another; but these latter words only very excep- 
tionally rhyme with the former class. To give a 
single instance out of a large number: the adjective 
were forms in all 251 rhymes in Chaucer, in only 
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three of which does it rhyme with a word of the 
there class. A careful examination of the rhymes of 
modern poets, from Cowper to William Morris, shows 
that inexact rhymes in some of them—Shelley’s 
* Revolt of Islam,” for example—amount to even more 
than 20 per cent.; a few faulty rhymes may therefore 
reasonably be expected in Chaucer. In Robert of 
Gloucester, Robert of Brunne, Lyndesay, and other 
early poets, a like distinction of the two classes 
of -ere words is clearly marked. The sound 
of there not being disputed, it remains to show 
how here was pronounced, and these three proposi- 
tions were maintained in Dr. Weymouth’s paper. 
I. There is direct evidence that the vowel in here was 
sounded as ee in modern English. This is proved by 
several distinct and independent arguments :—(a) by 
the traditional English pronunciation of the words ; 
(4) analogically by English orthography, for there is 
a like division of words in -ene, -ete, -eme, -eke, &c., 
and while most words afterwards spelt with ea—as 
break, great, ear, spear—belong to the second class, 
those spelt with ee belong exclusively to the first, as 
meck, seek, deem, queen, sheep; (c) by the authority 
of Sir Thomas Smith, the orthoepist, who, writing in 
1568, expressly describes the ¢ in sheep as the “e 
Anglicum,” which also he distinctly opposes to the 
‘‘e Italicum;” (d) by the orthography and tradi- 
tional pronunciation of here, adv., and the noun deer, in 
all the Teutonic dialects—hier, hiar, hie, dius, dier, diar, 
tier, tior, &e.; and (e) by the French orthography and 
traditional pronunciation of maniere, maticre, &c., and 
carpentier, tresorier, &c., almost all of which in 
Chaucer’s time (as now) were written with an 7@ in 
the French forms, the English forms being, as the 
writer of the paper contended at some length, pro- 
nounced in the fourteenth century as to the last 
syllable just as we now pronounce engineer, grenadier, 
arrears, &e., and as the German Offizier, the Dutch 
granatier, &e., are sounded. Chaucer’s powere and 
the fourteenth century French form pooir were pro- 
bably both pronounced po-weer: the more modern 
form pouvoir has nothing to do with the argument. 
II. There is evidence to show that the symbol to 
which Mr. A. J. Ellis (whose views Dr. Weymouth 
opposes) attaches the sound of ee in fourteenth-century 
English—namely, i—was not sounded ¢e, but nearly or 
quite as in good English society at the present 
day. This was argued (a) from the traditional 
English pronunciation of mine, thine, wife, &e.; and 
(5) at considerable length from the statements 
of the grammarians of the seventeenth and six- 
teenth centuries, especially Salesbury, who repre- 
sents the sound by e? in his Welsh transliterations, 
and Palsgrave, who expressly opposes the vowel of 
spy, by-and-by, &e., to the Italian i. III. The third 
proposition maintained was that e in here was not, as 
might readily suggest itself, the é fermé, that sound 
being represented by ay or ey, or ai or ei. This was 
argued (a) from English and French tradition in 
veine, plaine, &e.; (b) from Icelandic tradition in 
sweyn, and one or two other words; (c) from the 
frequent interchange of e with ai in early French 
orthography, as in Joinville’s jamez, mauvese, &c.; 
(d) from Robert of Gloucester’s Longespei for longue 
espee; (€) from early French rhymes such as apres 
with relais, retraire with manere, &e.; and (f) from 
the authority of the grammarians; while it was urged 
that some of the difficulties which their statements 
present may be removed by considering that Gil was 
a Lincolnshire man, and Sir Thomas Smith from the 
north of Essex; while Chaucer was a Londoner, and 
hence it is not improbable that the very pronunciation 
of ay or ai, which Smith and Gil condemned, had 
been used by Chaucer, and had been preserved in the 
tradition of London speech in good society to the 
sixteenth century, as it has been to the nineteenth. 


RoyaL Grocraruicat Soctety.—( Monday, 
January 22.) 


Str Ruruerrorp Atrcock, K.C.B., President, in the 
Chair. The Rev. Dr. Mullens gave an account of 
five recent journeys by English missionaries over new 
ground in Madagascar. The first was undertaken by 
Mr. G. A. Shaw, to the kingdom of Ikongo in the 
south-east of the island, in the latter part of 1874. 
The country through which he passed consisted of a 
vast uninhabited forest of eight days’ journey. He 
was well received by the king, who allowed arrange- 
ments to be made for teachers to instruct his people. 
In June, 1875, Mr. Shaw took out the teachers, who 
were furnished with a house and with sustenance by 


order of the king. Messrs. Shaw and Riordan madea 
journey in April last to the Ibara Land ; in the neigh- 
vourhood of Akaramona they passed one of those 
peculiar rocks in which the graves of the kings have 
been hewn at. a great distance from the ground. Both 
crossing the Central and Southern Ibara the way was 
prepared for the establishment of schools and for free 
communication with other parts of the island. Another 
visit paid by Messrs. Sibree and Street to South-East 
Madagascar in June last will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to our geographical knowledge of the region, as 
Mr. Sibree took careful observations along the route 
pursued, Some interesting particulars respecting the 
manners and customs of the Tanala and the Taimoro 
tribes were given. The missionaries were much sur- 
prised in one village near the coast to find that Arabs, 
called by the natives “descendants of Abraham” 
and “altogether Jews,” were said to have settled. 
The fourth and fifth journeys do not call for special 
notice, and after a brief discussion the meeting broke 
up. 





AnturopoLocicaL Instirvre.—( Tuesday, 
January 30.) 


ANNvAL meeting. Colonel A. Lane Fox, F.R.S., Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. The treasurer presented his 
Report. The president delivered his anniversary 
address, giving a short résumé of the papers that had 
been read during the past year. From tne Report of 
the Council it appeared that there had been an increase 
of members in 1876 over deaths and retirements. 
The officers and Council were then elected for 1877. 





Cuemicat Socrmry.—( Thursday, February 1.) 


Pror. Aner, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Dr. H. 
E. Armstrong read a paper “ On Kekule’s and Laden- 
burg’s Benzene Symbols,” in which he discussed the 
relative value of the two symbols as a means of ex- 
pressing the known reactions of benzene and its deriva- 
tives, especially pointing out how Ladenburg’s prism 
symbol was more in eccordance with our knowledge of 
the quinones, but that up to the present time, 
although it might be considered proved that in benzene 
six carbon atoms were linked together in a closed 
chain, we had no evidence to show the manner in 
which the atoms were united.—Subsequently Mr. W. 
H. Perkin read a paper “On the Formation of 
Coumarin and of Cinnamic Acid, and of other 
analogous Acids from the Aromatic Aldehydes.” These 
acids, of which twenty are described in the paper, 
were obtained by the action of a metallic salt and acid 
anhydride, such as sodic acetate and acetic anhydride 
on an aromatic aldehyde. The latter part of the paper 
contained an account of the acids obtained from 
coumarin. 





Roya Socrery.—( Thursday, February 1.) 


Dr. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the Chair. The follow- 
ing papers were read :—‘“ On the Mean Directions and 
Distribution of the Lines of equal Barometric Pres- 
sure, and their relations to the Mean Direction and 
Force of the Wind over the British Isles,” by J. A. 
Broun.—* The Meteorology of the Bombay Presi- 
dency,” by C. Chambers. 





Puysicat Sociery.—( Saturday, February 3.) 


Pror. G, C. Foster, President, in the Chair. Prof. 
Osborne Reynolds exhibited a number of experiments 
in relation to vortex motion in fluids. The well- 
known rings formed by puffs of smoke have been 
studied by many high authorities, but not with a view 
to their.general bearing on this subject. Prof. Rey- 
nolds showed smoke-rings and their interference by 
means of the apparatus devised by Prof. Tait; and 
added that, although the theory of smoke-rings does 
not imply that vortex motion is peculiar to vapours, 
their existence in liquids was only pointed out by Mr. 
H. Deacon at a comparatively recent date. If a flat 
dise be supported on a light frame, and caused to 
move rapidly through water, the motion ceases on 
withdrawing the hand suddenly ; but, if this be done 
gradually, the motion continues. By passing a 
coloured liquid down a fine tube to the back 
of the disc, he found that a vortex ring is always 
formed, which passes to the rear of the disc, 
and the same effect is produced by dropping water 
from a height into water covered with a coloured 





liquid. Inatrough about six feet long, and at one 


end of which was a horizontal tube closed with sheet 
india-rubber, air rings were formed by introducing air 
into the tube, and then striking the india-rubber ex- 
ternally ; and it was shown that a ring is capable of 
propelling a vane placed in its course. If the air be 
replaced by a coloured liquid, the ring travels with 
considerable velocity, and the motion of a solid body 
of the density of water is in no degree comparable. 
If a ring travels through a part of a liquid which 
has previously been coloured, it causes no motion of 
translation, and Prof. Reynolds concludes that no re- 
sistance is offered to their motion. After adverting to 
the methods adopted to ascertain the direction and 
velocity of motion, the initial form of the rings was 
shown to be a spheroid. A solid of this form, how- 
ever, is very slow in its passage through water, and 
he considers this to be due to friction. He has suc- 
ceeded in imitating the form of the ring by causing a 
dise, surrounded by pieces of ribbon, to move through 
water. Finally, Prof. Reynolds referred to Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson’s researches on the interference of two 
rings, and showed that the oscillating rings so pro- 
duced can be formed in liquids or gases by employing 
an oval in place of a circular aperture. The annual 
general meeting of the society was then held. 








FINE ART. 


The Fall of Man. By Albrecht Altdorfer. 
Edited by A. Aspland. With an Intro- 
duction by William Bell Scott. (Pub- 
lished for the Holbein Society, 1876.) 


Txosr who regard the works of the South 
German artists of the sixteenth century as 
of special poetic significance and power 
will feel it to be a matter for congratulation 
that Mr. W. B. Scott has at last approached 
the labour that has been so long expected of 
him—namely, a critical analysis of the 
productions of the, Little Masters. That 
feeling of satisfaction will in some measure 
pass away when it is discovered that it is 
only Altdorfer, and some of the least charac- 


teristic work of Altdorfer, that has been ! 


brought before the public by the Holbein 
Society. We must not, however, be un- 
grateful, but rather hope that the book before 
us may be only the forerunner of a series of 
such monographs. Inthe meanwhile it may 
not be impertinent to remind our readers 
who those Little Masters were. 

The name of the Little Masters has been 








given to seven artists of the beginning of | 


the sixteenth century, all of whom in their 
youth worked at Nuremberg, and probably 
in the atelier of Diirer. They were all 
fascinated by the opportunity given them by 
the recently invented refinements in the art 
of engraving, to such an extent that they 
worked almost entirely in miniature, and 
gloried in being able to give, not detail only, 
but an exquisite breadth and harmony within 
minute limits of space. Some of their finest 
steel engravings can only be thoroughly ap- 
preciated with the help of a magnifying lens. 
Among these seven artists two were 

superlative genius, Barthel Beham and 
Aldegraver. Barthel, as we judge by the few, 
but faultless, engravings of his that have 
survived, was one of the most learned and 
most splendid draughtsmen that have ever 
lived. His knowledge of the human body, 
his executive skill, the masculine severity of 
his understanding, place him among the 
first of artists. In his hands the art of 
Germany, already so strong and original, 
loses its last provincial qualities of quaint- 





ness and grotesque, and reaches the apex) 


of technical perfection. In Aldegraver 





it is the boundless sympathy, the rest- | 
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less and curious imagination, the ner- 
vous vehemence of brain, that we most 
admire. In the best works of these two 
masters the most captious criticism can find 
little to question. The others, full of great 
qualities as they are, are not so perfect. 
Hans Sebald Beham was the younger brother 
and pupil of Barthel. His engravings and 
woodcuts are very numerous and very un- 
equal. His extreme versatility and dexterity 
made him popular as an engraver, and he 
was ready to undertake any; commission. 
There are bits of heraldic work of his doing 
which are still eagerly sought for, purely on 
the ground of their exquisite technical 
quality. Georg Pencz was a more poetical, 
but at the same time a somewhat feebler, 
artist than the preceding. In his engravings 
we find strongly marked the neo-Pagan 
feeling of the Renaissance, as if their author 
had become strongly imbued with the 
spirit of the antique. It is characteristic, 
therefore, to learn that Pencz was at last 
allured beyond the Alps, and that he closed 
his artistic life as the friend and pupil of 
Mare Antonio. Of Altdorfer, who may be 
considered the fifth in rank among the Little 
Masters, we shall presently speak more at 
length. Hans Brosamer delighted in sub- 
jects of a startling and grotesque kind, 
figures in excessive foreshortening, and 
visions of unearthly horrors. Finally, Jacob 
Binck completes the list of the Little 
Masters; his talent was comparatively in- 
considerable; the few indubitable works of 
his remaining are lower in technical merit 
than those of Pencz, but of the same 
class, and perhaps imitative of that elegant 
master. 

To turn to the special subject of this 
paper, Mr. W. B. Scott’s memoir of Altdorfer 
exhausts what is known of the life and 
artistic position of a man who held a 
place in the society of the day seldom 
attained by a mere artist. Albrecht Alt- 
dorfer was born in 1488, at Altdorf, near 
Landshut, in Bavaria. In favour of the 
older tradition that he was a native of 
Altdorf in Switzerland, I would venture, 
parenthetically, to refer to the background 
of his beautiful etching of St. Christopher, 
in which the church and Alp beyond it 
are much more Swiss than Bavarian in 
character. He was probably apprenticed as 
quite a child to Diirer, in Nuremberg, for, 
if Ottley is right in recording the date 1500 
on one of his engravings, he must have been 
a proficient in the art at the early age of 
twelve, a precocity not unparaileled in the 
case of Lucas van Leyden and others. In 
1511 he was registered among the citizens of 
Ratisbon, and appears to have remained inthat 
place until the day of his death. One result 
of so uneventful an existence may, or almost 
must, have been that he never saw so much 
as a cast from the antique, and was wholly 
uninfluenced hy the Renaissance. Altdorfer 
became a man of substance and considera- 
tion. There came a great schism among the 
Little Masters on the question of religion. 
‘The two Behams and Pencz were pronounced 
free-thinkers, and protested, with danger to 
their lives, against the prevailing Popery. 
Aldegraver seems to have been of the same 
opinion, for he wandered north, and fell in 
with the Anabaptists. The three just men- 





tioned, however, were tried for their life and 
banished from Nuremberg. Altdorfer, on the 
contrary, remained true to the old ecclesias- 
tical system, and profited thereby in a 
worldly sense; but to do so he must have 
divided himself from nearly all his great 
compeers. However he was rewarded by 
being made Chief Architect of the City, 
and in 1519 he seems to have exercised his 
talent in helping to violently pull down the 
Jews’ Synagogue and build a church on the 
site. It was, let us hope, for better deeds 
than this that in 1528 he was proposed as 
burgomaster. He did not accept this honour, 
but he was a member of the Privy Council 


‘for many years, and died in the very odour 


of Philistine respectability in 1538. 

In his very interesting analysis of the 
technical character of Altdorfer’s art, Mr. 
W. B. Scott observes that “there is no 
similarity to Diirer in his style of drawing 
or in his execution.” From the point of 
view of a specialist, it is no doubt true that 
in all the engravings of Altdorfer we recog- 
nise the spirit of an independent artist, and 
one who regarded life from his own stand- 
point rather than through the eyes of even 
so great a master as Diirer. Looking, how- 
ever, at his work in a more superficial way, 
we find it difficult to allow that his early 
training did not leave a strong impression 
behind it. This Diireresque inspiration is 
more obvious, also, in the woodcuts here intro- 
duced than in his abler and more interesting 
etchings. The very adoption of an adapta- 
tion of Diirer’s monogram, although this 
was not confined to him, but true of Alde- 
graver and others also, amounts to a tacit 
acknowledgment of discipleship. Where, 
however, he was peculiar, and, indeed, it 
would seem unique, in his practice, was in 
his custom of cutting his wood-engravings 
himself upon the block. In the course of 
this labour, which seems to have been given 
by all other artists of the time into the 
hands of apprentices, he arrived at an 
extreme skill, and, according to Mr. W. B. 
Scott, at a nicety since much used in wood- 
engraving, but until that time unknown. 

“Tn my own collection is an impression of the 
‘Resurrection of Christ’ which possesses another 
feature peculiar among old woodcuts... . On 
none of the wood-engravings I have ever examined 
of the date of the Little Masters have I observed 
what modern printers so well understand—that is, 
overlaying and padding up the form with pieces of 
paper so as to press one portion of the print 
stronger than another. But on this ‘ Resurrec- 
tion’ by Altdorfer I find this has been done, the 
entire figure of Christ, who appears in the centre 
of an oval of clouds in the sky, being made to 
print dark, while the clouds all round are relieved 
of the pressure, and made to print comparatively 
fainter. This isa small technical matter, but it 
looks like the device of a man who understands 
the process of wood-cutting, and who has been 
the first to fall upon the plan of modifying the im- 
pression; and as a good deal has been written 
about Altdorfer being probably the exception 
among the early artists who drew but did not en- 
grave on the wood, I think it worth recording.” 

The series of forty small woodcuts which are 
here reproduced are of uncertain date, but 
marked with the monogram of Altdorfer. 
In spite of this fact, they were published in a 
less critical age as being the work of Albrecht 
Diirer himself. We have here given a brief 
picture-history of the whole fate of man, as 





seen from a sacerdotal point of view. After 
two designs representing Adam and Eve in 
Paradise, we are transported to the Gospel- 
period. Eight designs illustrate the concep- 
tion and nativity of Christ, and four more 
His childhood. After the Transfiguration, we 
arrive at the Passion, expounded in fifteen de- 
signs, and closing with Hisdeath. His burial 
and descent into Limbo occupy four more, 
the Resurrection, the Appearance to Mary 
Magdalene, the Ascension, the Death of the 
Madonna, the Last Judgment, and the Glori- 
fication of the Madonna closing the series. 
Neither in subject nor treatment is there 
much originality; a coarse bunt vigorous 
realism recalls the habitual treatment of 
Scriptural subjects by the Early German 
Masters. The woodcuts themselves are 
finely cut, but with a thick instrument, so 
that the delicate lines of the composition are 
unduly insisted on, and the whole design is 
blackened. It is, perhaps, in consequence 
of the same defect that so many of the com- 
positions seem confused and ugly. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate than the arrange- 
ment of limbs in the ‘Adam and Eve 
driven out of Paradise,” where the eye can 
hardly persuade itself that Adam’s further 
leg is not Eve’s nearer one, and vice versd. 
Some of the open-air landscapes are very 
pretty; note especially the background of 
a battlemented city on scarped heights of 
rock in “ The Flight into Egypt.” In point 
of composition, the designs illustrating the 
Passion seem most skilful and interesting. 
The last cut, “The Glorification of the Ma- 
donna,” suggests a curious speculation. 
How did it come about that a skilful pro- 
fessional artist like Altdorfer permitted a 
design of a subject he considered sacred to 
leave his atelier with the faces of the two 
central figuresso shamefully ill-executed ? It is 
not that the faces of Christ and His Mother, 
in this design, are roughly drawn, or without 
expression, but that they have plenty of ex- 
pression of the most ridiculous and repulsive 
kind, as if in some profane caricature. One 
would like to know whether it was considered 
by the public which such an artist as Altdorfer 
addressed no matter at all what the faces 
were like, if the composition pleased and the 
draperies were exact. After examining the 
whole series one is apt to feel that one would 
willingly exchange the entire forty for one 
such etching of Altdorfer’s as the little 
“‘Pyramus and Thisbe,”’ or any one of those 
in which the new-found delight in nature and 
liberty of thought, and the beauty of the 
human body, found eloquent expression. But 
after all, the whole study of Altdorfer is bat 
a brief chapter in that great book which has 
yet to be written on the earnest, original art 
of Germany in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. We cannot close, however, with- 
out expressing a hope that Mr. W. B. Scott 
may soon find time and occasion to supple- 
ment the present monograph by one on 
Barthel Beham or on Aldegraver. 
Epmunp W. Gusss. 








THE DUDLEY GALLERY, 


(First Notice.) 
In the water-colour exhibition which opened at 
this gallery on January 29 there is a good deal to 
commend, not much to praise vigorously, and 
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little to excite thought on the spot, or linger in 


the memory after one has gone. Manual skill is 
the great thing here, and of that there is no lack : 
an eye quick to perceive, and fingers deft to exe- 
cute. On the present occasion we shall take only 


some of the principal figure-pictures ; leaving the. 


rest of these, and the landseapes—which predomi- 
nate as usual—for future notice. 

Two ladies deserve to be named first, as 
working on a good scale of size, and with genuine 
artistic impulse and force—Mrs. Stillman, and 
Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. Mrs. Still- 
man’s picture is named Bloom-time: it presents 
a half-tigure of a girl, whom we have seen before 
in this lady’s works, drawing down a blossom- 
loaded spray of an apple-tree, and gathering the 
profuse floral luxuriance into a lappet of her 
over-dress. Another great branch crosses her 
auburn locks. She looks aside towards the left, 
as if in converse with some other person: a detail 
which, while it adds something to the abstract or 
ideal quality of the head, detracts from its natural 
directness in like proportion, However this may 
be, the total impression is rich and beautiful, 
and even grand, and marked in a very high 
degree by full-blooded youthful animation. Lady 
Waterford’s picture is also a single half-figure, 
modestly termed A Study from Nature. The 
subject is a vigorous little boy, with a clustering 
crowth-of yellow hair, playing a guitar. He has 
the elf-like untameable air of genius, full of a 
childlike yet almost fierce fascination. Here are 
energy and largeness of style, which testify 
once again to the rare gifts of this distinguished 
amateur. Along with these should be named 
The Nightingale, by Mr. Poynter; a half-figure 
of Ruth, to which are quoted the lines of Keats :— 

“ Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 

To the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn.” 

As a draughtsman, Mr. Poynter is, of course, more 
certain and mature than either of the lady-artists. 
In the present instance he has worked with re- 
markable boldness, and a rather heavy touch. 
The face does not at first strike one as being much 
more than handsome, in a rather common way: 
there is in it, however, great depth of underlying 
expression, which comes out forcibly as one 
examines it. Signor Cabianca, of Rome, con- 
tributes The Vespertine Walk, Sisters of Charity, 
a striking piece of deep, dark, ardent colour 
and tone, put together with vivid picturesque- 
ness. The scene is in Italy, overlooking the 
sea: the long shadows tell of late afternoon; 
the day is drenched in heat; the sisters move 
in orderly silence, returning to their convent- 
walls —their great white peaked caps group- 
ing strangely and conspicuously. This may be 
called as much a landscape with figures as a 
figure-piece in the fuller sense of the term: it is 
undoubtedly, however, apart from single figures, 
the leading figure-piece of the exhibition, its only 
possible rival being the work of Mr. John Scott 
entitled His Master's Daughter—which is far from 
showing equal artistic intensity. Here we see the 
shop of a mercer in a mediaeval city—perhaps 
Florence in the fourteenth century. The father, 
partially engaged with a brace of customers, peers 
suspiciously round as his daughter dismounts the 
step which leads into the street, and the gallant 
apprentice touches her hand to aid her. The tone 
is dark, the colour not deficient in richness; but 
the merits of the picture, when assessed in detail, 
do not rise beyond a respectable average. 

The remaining figure-subjects of some im- 
portance may soon be named. The Death of 
the Firstborn, by Mr. Weguelin, shows a young 
man stretched out stark for the funeral-rites, 
and his mother (perhaps, rather, his wife) 
crouched on the ground with her face hidden 
beiween her knees; a suflicienily well-conceived 
treatment, fairly executed, but not to be called 
intense, The Reign of Terror, by Mr. Perey 
Maequoid, pourtrays a lady mourning in an 
elezant apartment; the lighting and tinting are 











the leading elements in this work, and are worthy 
of hearty encomium. Mother's Help, by Mrs. 
Bisschop, is a Dutch cradle-scene, broad and solid 
enough in colour and handling, but not so sound 
in general method as a first glance might lead one 
to suppose. Awnt Chloe's Visit, by Mr. Euslie, 
is a negro group: a coloured couple, of some social 
standing, visiting their three dusky babies out at 
nurse. The intention of being “ funny ” is too ob- 
vious here; but the artist has hit his mark, and the 
spectators are tickled. Kate Greenaway is also 
funny, or we might rather say divertingly quaint, 
in Burthday Tea: a well-behaved company of five 
little damsels, of ages varying from six to eleven, 
holding festival out on the lawn. They all have 
mob-caps, except the youngest, who pours out the 
tea, and whom we therefore infer to be the hostess 
whose natal anniversary has come round for cele- 
bration. A Procession of Children with Flowers is 
by the same lady, and of a like quality of 
attraction, The three Original Designs for Christ- 
mas Cards, by Mr. Marks—of which the central 
motive-points are respectively beer, pigs, and 
turkeys—are much like previous productions by 
this artist of the same class, not better, and pro- 
bably not less good. There is a public for such 
works, and Mr. Marks caters for them with an apt 
appreciation of their requirements, 
W. M. Rosserrt. 








ART SALES, 


Tue first part of the Diaz sale, comprising 
studies of figures, landscapes, &c., his own 
composition, took place at the Hotel Drouot 
on the 22nd and 23rd ult., and sold as fol- 
lows:—Les Dernitres Larmes, 12,100 fr.: Re- 
duction of the same subject, 1,820 fr.; Young 
Mother and Children, 3,050 fr.; Sowvenir, 1,750 fr.; 
Moorish Woman and her Child, 5,550 fr.; Love 
Gifts, 10,000 fr.; Group of Gipsies in the Moun- 
tains, 7,200 fr.; Gipstes Travelling, 5,200 fr. ; 
In the Vineyards, 1,730 fr.; The Little Falconer, 
1,500 fr.; Children Finding a Bird's Nest, 
1,700 fr.; Zeturn from the Fields, 1,660 fr.; 
Bad Advice, 1,400 fr. ; Child with a Dog, 1,200 fr.; 
Young Moorish Jewess, 5,200 fr.; The Two 
Friends, 1,520 fr.; Woman Seated, 1,450 fr.; 
Cavaliers of the Middle Ages in a Mountainous 
Landscape, 1,850 fr. ; Study of a Child, 1,170 fr. ; 
Landscape, Effect of a Storm, 1,720 fr. ; Storm at 
Sea, 1,780 fr.; Stormy Sea, 1,520 fr.; Rocks in 
the Forest of Fontainebleau, 3,250 fr. ; Study of a 
Beech, 9,400 fr.; View in the Pyrenees, 1,350 tr. ; 
Sunlight upon Trees and Rocks, 2,620 fr.; Forest 
of Fontainebleau, Autumn, 1,300 fr.; Group of 
Oaks, 1,060 fr.; Pond in the Forest, 2,920 fr. ; 
Old Trunks of Beeches, 3,000 fr.; Landscape, 
Effect of Sun before Rain, 2,020 fr. ; Last Rays of 
Sun before a Storm, 1,880 fr. ; The Parc-aua-beufs, 
Forest of Fontainebleau, 1,950 fr.; At the Reine 
Blanche, Forest of Fontainebleau, 3,050 fr., bought 
for the Louvre; Study of Oaks, 1,500 fr. ; Among 
the Fir-trecs, 1,000 fr.; Barbizon, 1,590 fr. ; 
Trunk of a Beech 3,220 fr.; Effect of the Sun in 
the Forest, 1,950 fr.; Rocks and Beeches in the 
Forest, 2,020 tr.; Hill, Effect of a Storm, 1,010 fr. ; 
Road in the Forest, 1,700 fr. ; Underwood, 1,650 fr., 
bought for the Louvre; Beeches in the Forest, 
3,000 fr.; Old Oak, 1,505 fr.; Study of Birch, 
600 fr., bought for the Louvre, as was also the 
Pyrenees, 2,050 fr. 

Tue remaining portion of the Diaz collection 
was sold at the H6tel Drouot on the 25th ult. 
Of the paintings, Corot, Landscape in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, 4,905 fr.; FEugéne Delacroix, King 
John at the Battle of Poitiers, 12,000 fr., and 
Hamlet, 2,700 fr.; Millet, Shepherdess Knit- 
ting, 6,200 fr.; Théodore Rousseau, View taken at 
Tiffange (La Vendée), 6,100 fr.; Tassaert, A 
Dream, 1610 fr.; Barye, Zion (water-colours), 
2,900 fr,; Sir Joshua Reynolds, Female Head 
(water-colours), 3,200 fr. Marble medallion, pro- 
file bust of a girl, Italian work of the sixteenth 
century, 3,100 ir.; small carved walnut cabinet, 





period of Henry II., enriched with incrustations 
of black marble veined with white, 1,800 fr.; 
clock in marquetry of copper and <ortoise-shell, 
richly decorated with bronzes chased and gilt, 
period of Louis XIV., 3,100 fr.; two fire-dogs, 
period of Louis XVI., bronze gilt composed of 
urns, ornamented with festoons and flowers, 
1,300 fr.; and another pair of the same period, 
3,565 fr.; tapestry of the sixteenth century, re- 
presenting a romance of chivalry, 3,100 fr.; 
ancient Persian carpet, light blue ground, 1,000 fr. 
The total sum realised by the Diaz sale was 
398,628 fr. (15,9451. 2s, 6d.). 

On the 29th ult., Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold one of those consignments of Japanese 
lacquer and porcelain with which the European 
market is now inundated. The prices were about 
the usual average. A small cabinet of gold lacquer, 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 247. Of Kaga ware, 
a pair of round dishes, painted with landscapes in 
red and gold, sold for 9/. 12s. 6d.; another, with 
peacocks in the same colours, 7/. 5s.; and another, 
with river-scene, 5/. 10s.; a porcelain incense- 
burner, in the form of an elephant, 8 gs.; a pair 
of bronze vases, inlaid with gold and _ silver, 
13} gs.; a pair of bronze candlesticks, birds stand- 
ing upon tortoises, 11/. 5s.; a porcelain dish, with 
basket of flowers on white ground, 20 gs.; a pair 
of vases, with dragon handles, chased with figures 
in high relief, and inlaid with silver, 18 gs.; a 
folding cabinet of ivory, lacquered with birds and 
flowers in gold, 23 gs. 

Tue sale on the Ist inst. consisted of Majolica, 
Tlispano-Moresco, Rhodian ware, &c. A Diruta 
bowl, 5/.; pair of Albarelli, or drug pots, with 
heads in medallions, 13} gs.; a fluted tazza (sub- 
ject, a concert), 87. The Hispano-Moresco dishes 
ranged from 4 to 7 guineas; the Rhodian from 
4 to 8 guineas. Old Nankin dishes from 4. to 5d. 
the pair; and jars, from 25/. to 407. A pink jar 
and cover of Oriental porcelain, with birds in 
white and medallions of figures, 29 inches high, 
180l. 


At Christie's, on Saturday last, was held one of 
the first large sales of the season, which promises, 
as far as modern work in oil-painting is concerned, 
to produce little of the interest of the more im- 
portant auctions of last spring and summer. Nor 
is there, thus far, much to indicate that the prices 
fetched for work by contemporary artists before 
the commercial depression of last year are likely 
to become again very easy of realisation. No 
approach to a sensation price was realised on 
Saturday, when many works by artists of estab- 
lished name, though none by artists of the first 
magnitude, were submitted for sale. .A Spanish 
Lady, by J. B. Burgess, fetched 52 ¢3.; The Ghost 
Chamber, by Marcus Stone, 52 gs.; another work, 
Le Rot est Mort: Vive le Roi, by the same re- 
cently elected Associate, 125 ¢s.; Ruined, by J. 
Pettie, R.A., 783 gs.; Shelling Beans, by W.C. T. 
Dobson, R.A., 120gs.; Winter in Canterbury 
Meadows, an important picture by Cooper, the 
cattle-painter, 240g3.; A Coptic Woman, by 
Frederick Goodall, R.A., 81 gs.; and Fanchette, 
by the popular painter of The Babylonian Mar- 
riage Market, 345gs. There were also a few 
works by modern French artists of repute, chiefly 
those who have been known longest and most 
widely in England. Among the French pictures 
were The Toilet, by Duverger, 50 gs,; and Sabot 
Makers (the interior of a French workshop), by 
Edouard Frére, 129 gs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Comptatyts have lately reached us as to the 
limited number of students who are allowed to 
copy the Turner drawings in the National Gallery. 
At present only six students are allowed to copy 
at one time. After making enquiries we learn 


that this restriction was unavoidable before the 
acquisition of the new building and during the re- 
But we are glad 


arrangement of the collection. 
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to be able to announce that a plan is now being 
matured by which greater facilities will be 
afforded for the study and copying of these ad- 
mirable drawings. ; 


Tuer new portrait of Cardinal Manning by M. 
Alphonse Legros, to which we referred in our 
issue of January 27, will be either an oil-painting 
or a bust in terra-cotta. The Cardinal has already 
given M. Legros two sittings. 


We hear that the members of the Royal 
Academy have arranged to purchase, out of the 
money accruing from the Gibson bequest, Hilton’s 
considerable picture, Christ Crowned with Thorns, 
now exhibiting at Burlington House. The work 
has belonged to the church of St. Peter's, Eaton 
Square, and a thousand pounds is understood to 
be the sum named for the accomplishment of the 
purchase, though a larger figure was at first spoken 
of. The work is, no doubt, one of Hilton’s best, 
and, if ideal or religious work below the first rank 
has any value at all, the price mentioned is per- 
haps not too dear for this meritorious but un- 
inspired picture, especially as the encouragement 
to Art of high aim may be not without effect on 
buyers and on students. 


Mr. THrBeavpEav had over, during the last 
three days of last week, a selection from the great 
collection of the Count de Behague, which he 
showed to amateurs in London. The entire col- 
lection, of which many of the most interesting 
lots came over here, is to be sold in Paris during 
the latter half of the month, the sale occupying 
twelve days. Perhaps no print collection in exist- 
ence represents so fully the rise and progress of 
French Art. Its interest is very various. There is in 
the first place a remarkable assemblage of historical 
and satirical prints ; there is an amazing—indeed, 
a nearly complete—series of historical Almanacks 
from 1646 to the period of the Revolution. Again, 
there is a large array of historical portraits by the 
Drevets, Edelinck, Nanteuil, and other great 
engravers of the seventeenth century. Of Drevet, 
there is the portrait of the Cardinal d'Auvergne, 
that of Louis XV., seated on the throne—a piece 
of indescribable rarity—and that of Bosswet. Of 
Fdelinck there are thirty-five examples; of 
Nanteuil, first states of Colbert, Condé, Mazarin, 
and others. Nor are the portraits of characters of 
the eighteenth century much inferior in interest. 
But what makes the collection so very exceptional, 
and of quite a new interest to most English 
amateurs, is the richness with which are repre- 
sented the masters of the eighteenth-century school 
of figure-groups, fétes galantes, and interiors. 
Watteau, Pater, and Lancret, have always been 
known moreor less in England: so has Greuze, who 
is represented here; and rather recently attention 
has been directed to Chardin, the painter of still- 
life and homely interiors, of which the present 
collection contains some unsurpassed examples. 
But the lesser masters—the Little Masters—of 
the last century in France have never yet been 
cared for or collected here. Many of them pro- 
duced subjects which are decidedly less delicate 
than was their technical treatment of the same. 
Baudouin, Borel, Freudeberg, Lavreince were 
occupied a good deal, though, of course, not ex- 
¢lusively, with representations of love affairs in 
Society and out of it; and it is curious and in- 
teresting to compare their work with that which 
English artists—draughtsmen or engravers—pro- 
duced in the age of Stothard. The engravings, in 
the condition and states in which they exist in 
the Count de Behague's collection, are of the 
utmost brilliancy, finish, and rarity. The main 
theme is not always what is most prominent, 
curious and exquisite attention being devoted to 
the accessories of furniture, room-decorations, and 
dress. Just now, thanks in part to the sympa- 
thetic writings of the brothers De Goncourt— 
novelists and critics—these eighteenth-century 
things command in Paris prices which would 
astonish the English public. The fashion, very 
likely, will pass away, ‘but it deserves to be noted. 





Moreover, the collection, as a whole, is variously 
representative of French Art. 


WE have received from Messrs. Marcus Ward a 
box of their valentines, which are as graceful and 
richly-coloured as usual. There is no danger, 
we should fancy, of even Lord Granville’s critical 
little friend dropping any of them that may be 
sent her into the waste-paper basket. 


A seERIEs of clever caricature sketches by 
Richard, a French illustrator and engraver of 
some note, has recently been added to the collec- 
tion in the print-room of the British Museum. 
They epg various political events in the 
reign of Louis Philippe, but many of the allusions 
being to merely passing occurrences, they have 
now become unintelligible except to those who 
have an intimate acquaintance with the history of 
that time. 


ANOTHER series of water-colour sketches by 
Pocock may also be mentioned, representing the 
British fleet in different positions as it appeared 
in the West Indies under the command of Sir 
Samuel Hood, at the time of the battle near 
Martinique. The stately line of battle-ships under 
a tropical sky have sometimes a true artistic 
beauty, but for the most part these sketches will 
only be found interesting by those who have some 
special knowledge of naval warfare. 


Tue New Sévres manufactory is now definitely 
opened. Since the lst of this month the public 
have been admitted by cards to the ateliers on 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and to the 
galleries of modern products on every day of the 
week, No cards are required on Sundays and 
féte days, the public being admitted without re- 
striction to the museum and galleries. Of course 
the ateliers are then closed. 


A “RicHarp WAGNER ExuIBITION’’—that is to 
say, an exhibition of a number of works either 
printed for, or illustrative of, Wagner's musical 
dramas—has lately been held at the Vienna Art 
Union. Many of these works are large cartoons 
by Kaulbach, Gabriel Max, Pixis, and other well- 
known masters, while others are simply pen and 
pencil drawings representing various scenes in 
Tannhduser, Wahnfried, the Nibelungen, Ke. 
The exhibition, though it is said to be interesting 
by critics, has not proved attractive to the general 


public. 


Ir is proposed at the spring exhibition of the 
Birmingham Society of Artists that a special col- 
lection shall be made of the works of engravers 
connected by birth or long-continued residence 
with Birmingham. Of these the names of John 
Pye and J. T. Willmore, the well-known engravers 
of Turner’s works, stand perhaps pre-eminent, 
but there are others, whom this exhibition will 
probably make better known, who likewise 
achieved much meritorious work in their day. 


LI’ Art has given in its last two numbers several 
remarkably fine etchings from the paintings in the 
Diaz collection, sold the week before last in Paris. 
The magnificent trunk of a beech tree, purchased 
by M. Eugéne Diaz for 9,400 fr., the only work by 
Diaz himself in the sale which was considered by 
critics to be thoroughly worthy of his name (the rest 
being mostly “ bread-winners ”), has been worthily 
engraved by Th. Chauvel. The interesting Por- 
trait of a Lady, attributed by Diaz to Watteau, 
is also admirably rendered in all its ancient grace 
and life-like effect by F. Milius, while a Woman's 
Portrait, by Rembrandt, receives a somewhat 
weaker interpretation by Ad. Lalauze. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL and critical study of Carle 
Vernet has just been begun by M. Genevay in a 
series of articles in L’ Art. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed for the purpose 
of raising a statue to George Sand in one of the 
public places of the town of Chatre. A public 
subscription has likewise been set on foot for 
erecting a similar monument in Paris, 





AN old and well-known model in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, M. Dubosc, has lately left a sum of 
200,000 fr.—amassed- by his constant sittings to 
artists—for the benefit of the pupils of the Ecole. 
The interest of the sum is to be divided each year 
among the pupils who are admitted as competitors 
for the Grand Prix de Rome. 


Ir has been definitely decreed that the Salon 
of Brussels, which was to be opened in 1878, 
shall be adjourned until 1880, on account of the 
Paris Exhibition, which, it is thought possible, 
may offer more powerful attractions both to 
artists and visitors. 


Tue Times of the Gth inst. mentions that, on 
the recent visit of the Marquis of Salisbury to 
Athens, Dr. Schliemann was only able to show 
about a twentieth part of his treasures from 
Mycenae, as the remainder is stowed away, and the 
Archaeological Society is unable to obtain a suit- 
able place for their exhibition. It is added that Dr. 
Schliemann is having the principal objects photo- 
graphed, and that no one else can be allowed to 
see the regalia of the House of Atreus for the 
next few months. This announcement reads very 
like a warning to tourists. We hope it will not 
be made to apply to the artist of the Illustrated 
London News, in which paper sketches of Mycenae 
have already appeared, accompanied by a promise 
of more, if possible. Dr. Schliemann owes more 
of his reputation to the English press than to any 
other source, and it would be only fair of him to 
give it reasonable facilities for publishing engrav- 
ings of the things which have been so assiduously 
bepraised by it. . 








THE STAGE. 
MR. IRVING, AND MR. GILBERT’S NEW PIECE. 


Tue fortunes of the Lyceum Theatre before Mr. 
Irving’s appearance in Richard the Third—which 
has hit so unmistakeably the taste of the town— 
were hardly in that desperate case which alone, 
nearly sixty years ago, induced Macready at 
Covent Garden to undertake the performance of 
the same character. “The situation of the 
theatre,” wrote Macready, “would no longer 
admit of vacillation or coy timidity. JZ must do 
i.” And he buckled himself to the task, though 
it was with “consternation” that at last he read 
his name on the play-bill, and had no alternative 
left him but to put on, in Hamlet's phrase, a “ com- 
pelled valour.” The assumption turned out to be 
no failure, but it matured as time passed on, and 
in this respect at least it does not appear in contrast 
with Mr. Irving’s, which, when we saw it again, 
on the fifth night of the representation, struck us 
as having gained in sureness of execution. 
But Mr. Irving, just because he is not a 
mechanical actor, is very unequal; and there are 
few actors of the first rank on the stage of whom 
it is more diflicult to speak finally from the ex- 
perience of only one performance. Not, indeed, 
that there is anything to recall or retract of what 
we said of his Richard last Saturday ; but there is 
something to add. The first act still remains the 
greatest for the actor, and after it the interest does 
pee flag a little; but for this, if, as we hinted 
ast week, it be so, Shakspere is more responsible 
than Mr. Irving: for the character itself is pre- 
sented with singular completeness and variety in 
the first act alone. The play—as far as Richard’s 
character is concerned, and dismissing of course 
the historic chronicle—is hardly more than an 
amplification of the first act, and the first act 
itself is in one sense hardly more than an ampli- 
fication of that strangely revealiag soliloquy with 
which it begins. For in that soliloquy the notes 
are struck at once which are struck again further 
and further down the course of the play: the note 
of ambition and adventure which must find new 
ways in a “weak piping time of peace,” the note 
of spiteful disappointment of one who is “ rudely 
stamped and wants love's majesty,” the note of 
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settled treachery in one who bids his thoughts be 
hidden in all company— 
“Dive, thoughts, down to my soul: here Clarence 
comes.” 

But in mere incidents—the outward actions 
that give the tragedian or comedian the looked-for 
opportunities for dramatic effect—the remaining 
acts, of course, are not deficient, and Mr. Irving 
has learnt, we think, to make more of some of 
these than he made on the first night. His death 
scene, following the desperate valour of his com- 
bat, has gained in tragic suggestion of reality as 
opposed to vulgar realism ; and to understand how 
genuine must be the art and earnestness that pro- 
duce this impression which he now makes on the 
mind of the playgoer, the playgoer has but to re- 
member that the last appearance of Richard on the 
field or stage is made wholly without words. After 
the cry of exit, “ A horse! a horse! my kingdom 
for a horse! ” nothing is said. He reappears only in 
“ another part of the field,” and there there takes 
place that last reckless and revengeful fight which, 
together with the resulting death, Mr. Irving has 
now elaborated into one of the finest pictures the 
modern stage has shown: a picture tragic in con- 
ception and owing to no crude display of merely 
physical horrors its immense impressiveness. 

On the other hand, it should be said that the 
tent scene, before the battle, is not treated with 
anything approaching a like appreciation of its 
capacities. The horrors of the vision are well 
yendered: Mr. Irving has rendered these things 
well before; but when there comes into the play 
that one new thing in Richard's character brought 
out by the new circumstances—remorse that finds 
pathetic expression in the cry, 

“There is no creature loves me; 
And if I die, no soul shall pity me,” 

the actor does not, to our mind, realise fully the 
sorrow and the loneliness. Again, as a mere de- 
fect of execution, but one which Mr. Irving must 
now seriously set himself to amend, we must 
instance the confused and thick delivery of too 
much of the text in the later scenes. The soldiers 
who are to be encouraged to follow Richard in 
his last endeavour may be addressed in accents 
more hurried but hardly less firm and dignified 
than those employed by Mr. Irving in that fine 
throne-scene where Richard first hears of serious 
opposition. The closing words of his address to 
the soldiers are, indeed, so given, but those which 
precede them must not be lost either upon 
soldiery or audience. Supersubtle criticism might, 
indeed, urge that in times of such excitement the 
yoice is wholly beyond control, but that would be 
a plea which could hardly be recognised on the 
stage, which has its own conditions and exacts 
their fulfilment, even when partly conventional. 

Really subtle touches rise up to notice on fami- 
liarity with the performance of any thoughtful 
actor, and no performance of Mr. Irving's has 
been without these. Thus—to give a single in- 
stance from the new representation at the Lyceum 
—Mr. Irving is excellently careful to indicate 
how much Richard’s sense of his own deformity, 
of its disadvantages, even its degradation, was 
with him: the sense that made him grumble in 
his first soliloquy at being— 

“ eurtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them.” 
And so, when Margaret turning to Richard for 
the last of her curses, makes allusion to this 
deformity in no mincing words—speaks to him 
as an 
“ Elvish marked, abortive, rooting hog,” 
Mr. Irving by an eloquent expression and sudden 
gesture of wronged pride, brings into prominence 
the feeling of Richard on this score. 
One or two small points about the other per- 
formers. Mr. Mead shows very decided improve- 
ment in his rendering of the bitter humour of the 





scene between Clarence’s murderers, in which he 
was at first so dry, deliberate, and merely “ elocu- 
tionary ” in manner, that the humour of the thing 
had to be known before for it to be recognised in 
his acting. Mr. Bentley, as Clarence, would pro- 
duce far better effect by the narration of his 
dream, if he would take in his breath before each 
line with a less monotonous and noisy regularity. 
The clock-like repetition of what seems a gasp 
destroys the sense of truth and real experience 
which the narration should of course convey. 
And another point worth notice, since we speak 
of details the perfection or faultiness of which 
has immense influence on the general impression 
made, is the impossible healthiness and robustness 
of voice with which Mr. Beaumont, as Edward the 
Fourth, delivers what is practically a dying speech. 
There is too much of the elocution-master here ; 
too much of a very good elocution-master, we are 
willing to allow, for as a piece of “ elocution,” 
the delivery for point, grace, clearness, is quite 
excellent, and those qualities of point, grace, 
clearness, are admirable and rare. But it never- 
theless remains that the speech so delivered, with 
gestures and tone fitting the platform capitally, is 
quite inappropriate to the conditions under which 
it is spoken by the sick king. Mr. Beaumont should 
amend this, rapidly. 

So much for a performance as to which we 
could not by last Saturday say our final word. 
Turning to the productions of the present week; we 
find only Mr. Gilbert’s new piece at the Criterion : 
a piece which in calling itself a “ farcical comedy ” 
gives up its claim to beacomedy proper. We 
are familiar enough, alas! already with that sacri- 
fice made too often by clever mea who are content 
to accept the third-rate things the public have 
been wont to patiently bear with, as the standard 
of what the public really require. They are, in 
this, mistaken, as will no doubt some day be 
proved by the heartiness with which a now large 
public will accept the first contemporary work of 
a high order which is given them. 

Mr. Gilbert's On Bail is another version of Le 
Réveillon, a witty three-act farce, which was 
played first at the Palais Royal: then in the 
country, and at the Royalty Theatre by Didier 
and Schey; and then was adapted into English 
by Mr. Gilbert himself under the title of Committed 


for Trial—a production in which Mr. Arthur 


Cecil was for almost the first time admirably 
funny. Committed for Trial, for causes it is not 
now worth while to discuss, had no very prolonged 
success, and it was thought, probably, that after 
the lapse of three years, or thereabouts, another 
adaptation by Mr. Gilbert might suit the purposes 
of a theatre which, in the meantime, had won a 
name for the performances of light bright pieces 
never taxing too much the playgoer’s intellect. 
The main theme remains the same—the adven- 
tures of one Mr. Lovibond on a night when 
he was destined to be at an actress’s supper-party 
and also to be arrested for an assault on a railway 
official. As before, an importunate admirer of 
Lovibond’s wife gets arrested in mistake for Lovi- 
bond; but, not as before, we are made actually 
the witnesses of a festivity hitherto known only 
to the frequenters of the French playhouse. The 
supper, however, becomes a party without re- 
proach, since it is permitted to take place, for the 
first time, under the managerial eye ; and the in- 
trigue is harmless, if wild. 

There is little comedy-writing in the play; and 
in the acting, save in the little of Miss Hastlake’s, 
it is all treated as farce, and is laughable only as 
such where it is best, while not seldom it waxes 
tedious since exaggerated. Mr. Righton, who 
has done so many things so well, throws into 
his part in the first act too much of bluster 
and practical fun. So does Mr. Wyndham in the 
third. So does Mr. Clarke as the governor of the 
gaol to which the erring Lovibond was to be sent. 
Miss Nelly Bromley, as the manager's wife, finds 
it too great a task to stand upon her dignity and 
to be serious about nothing. Miss Fanny Josephs 





in at least one scene acts farce within the limits of 
reason, and with touches that show some clever ob- 
servation of contemporary life. Miss Eastlake’s 
gift is not for farce at all, and so her qualities—all 
except her obvious grace—are wasted on a piece 
which comes appropriately only as a sequel to the 
“Diner Parisien” upstairs, and might, we would 
suggest, by special arrangement with the celebrated 
tavern-keepers, be “ included ” like the dessert and 
the coffee. FREDERICK WEDMORE. _ 
Dearer than Life, with Mr. Toole in his original 
character, and Miss Hollingshead in the part of 
the heroine, has not only been revived at the 
Gaiety Theatre, but is played in the middle of the 
evening, making the principal piece in the pro- 
gramme, and thus giving the prominence that Mr. 
Toole presumably likes to the comic actor’s imper- 
= of a character in which pathos counts for 
much. 


Mr. Byron's new burlesque on the Bohemian 
Girl is played nightly at the Opéra Comique, 
where it employs, satisfactorily to the audience, 
the light and airy talents of Miss Farren, Miss 
Kate Vaughan, Mr. Royce, and Mr. Edward Terry. 

For the Comptori Benefit, on March 1, at 
Drury Lane, a programme of the greatest strength 
has been procured. It was difficult, for practical 
reasons which we pointed outa few weeks ago, to 
make the performance of one great comedy the 
principal feature of the entertainment ; but, on the 
other hand, the very scrappy performances so often 
given at a benefit have wisely been avoided. The 
playgoer will have substantial fare: the most 
substantial that it has been found possible to*pro- 
mise him; and he will see nearly all the great 
actors, not in small things only. 


Mr. WILKIE Cottins’ Woman in White having 
just been prepared for the French stage, has been 
played at the Théatre Beaumarchais with a good 
deal of success. At a more central theatre even 
greater success would probably have been won, 
but meanwhile the critics chronicle “un succés 
trés-honorable pour ce petit théatre, et un en- 
couragement pour l'auteur.” The “author” re- 
ferred to is not Mr. Wilkie Collins, but M. Didier, 
the adapter, who may possibly stand more in 


-need of “encouragement” from a small Parisian 


theatre than does the popular English novelist. 


AN important five-act drama by M. Derouléde 
has been produced at the Odéon, which has sought 
apparently to earn, in its production, some claim 
for the continuance of the subsidy it enjoys. 
Derouléde is a young author sure of great sym- 
pathy in France, though this would not by any 
means prove to the manager that the production 
of his play: would be directly profitable. He is 
the author of two volumes of poems—the Chants 
du Soldat—which have had an immense success, 
for it was a soldier and a patriot who sang them 
as wellasa poet. Derouléde is a soldier, his friends 
say, less through a vocation than through a con- 
viction of patriotism; and he is patriotic above 
all in his new play. The subject is sought in 
the adventures of a revolt of those aliens who 
have been too long under the yoke of Ladislas, 
King of Poland: it is sought in this more than in 
the clashing of interests in any one family or small 
group of persons, and so it wants concentration: 
is not well composed; the scenes which the wise 
in theories of the theatre declare to be the scenes 
of which much should have been made are gene- 
rally neglected. One’s interest is nowhere in par- 
ticular. The style is not of the best. And yet, 
with all these disadvantages of youth and inex- 
perience — M. Derouléde is only twenty-five — 
JTet man was received favourably, thanks after all 
not so much to the unequalled stage-appointments 
the manager has vouchsafed to it, nor to the acting 
of Geffroy, Marie Laurent, Gil-Nasa, Marais, and 
Regnier, which is all good, as to the “ certain 
accent of patriotism,” always very sincere, and 
escaping sometimes in a superb Alexandrine. The 
Odéon playgoers were satistied, and the piece will 
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run some time, though its author's shortcomings 
are against it, and undoubtedly, to boot, the ap- 
pearance of Mdlle. Antonine in a part for which 
she is not at all fitted. 








MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE—MENDELSSOHN CONCERT. 


Tue very interesting concert given at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday last—the day, as has been 
previously mentioned, being the anniversary of 
the birth of Mendelssohn—though in some few 
respects it might have been improved, may fairly 
be taken, so far as it went, as representative of 
the genius of the composer. There are but few, 
even among the great masters, a whole programme 
from whom can be sat through without weariness. 
An entire concert of Spohr would be too cloying, 
while one of Schumann or Brahms would involve 
a greater mental strain than could, by most 
hearers at least, be supported with pleasure. It 
says much for the versatility of Mendelssohn, that 
little if any feeling of fatigue was experienced on 
Saturday. The selection from his works was 
judiciously arranged ; and though some phases of 
his talent were not at all, and others only inade- 
quately, represented, there was but little cause for 
complaint, because it would be quite impossible in 
one afternoon to do justice to all. 

It is in some of his larger vocal works that on 
the whole the peculiar genius of Mendelssohn is 
seen to the greatest advantage. In his sacred 
music especially, we often tind the spirit of 
Bach, as it were, embodied in a modern form. 
Many parts of St. Paul, the Lobgesang, and 
some of his Psalms, especially the grand 
eight-part chorus “ When Israel out of Egypt 
came,” have a breadth and grandeur which give 
them a place of their own in the history of the 
art, and are in some respects equalled by nothing 
in modern music. Brahms in his “ Deutsches 
Requiem ” is more pathetic, and in his “ Triumph- 
lied” more colossal; but the style of Brahms 
can never be popular as is Mendelssohn’s, There 
is less depth in the Lobgesang, for example, 
than in the. works just named; but the music 
touches a ‘chord in the heart of a large public, 
while Brahms, with his peculiar subjective style, 
appeals only, or chiefly, to spirits kindred with 
his own. Again, in other vocal works, such as 
the First Walpurgis Night, the music to Racine’s 
Athalie, or the finale to Loreley, we find the same 
popular tone. Less distinctively German than 
the music of Weber, that of Mendelssohn has 
much affinity with it in its “ ear-catching ” pro- 
perties, and it as fully deserves the expressive 
epithet “ volksthiimlich ”—a word for which there 
is hardly an adequate equivalent in English. As 
the Crystal Palace Choir was present last Satur- 
day, and took part in the concert, it is to be re- 
gretted that some important vocal work was not 
given instead of the three four-part songs, in 
which it cannot be said they were heard to great 
advantage. The pieces chosen for them (“ For 
the New Year,” Op. 88, No.1; “The Wandering 
Minstrel,” Op. 88, No. 6; and “ Remembrance,” 
Op. 100, No. 1) were very good specimens of the 
composer; but such part-songs require a refine- 
ment and finish as regards the nuances which is 
almost impossible to so large a chorus as that of 
the Crystal Palace, and which it is no disparage- 
ment either to the singers or to Mr. Manns to say 
that they do not at present possess. The pieces 
were sung correctly, but somewhat coarsely. 

A considerable portion of the programme con- 
sisted of music so well known that a mere record 
will be sufficient. Both the Scotch symphony 
and the overture to Ruy Blas were played in a 
manner worthy of Mr. Manns and his band, and 
Herr Joachim (who made on this occasion his 
first appearance in this country during the present 
season) performed the violin concerto in his own 
unrivalled manner. We pass over also Mr. 
Lloyd's two songs, “ Then shall the righteous,” 
from Elyah (the only specimen of sacred music 





included in the programme), and “ The Garland,” 
to come to the one absolute novelty of the after- 
noon. This was an Adagio in E flat from an un- 
ublished symphony for strings, written when 
Sendcheastia was a boy of fourteen. It has been 
asked, Why not give the whole symphony? It 
might quite as appropriately be asked, Why give us 
any at all? We all know very well what aclever 
boy Mendelssohn was, and that he wrote sym- 
phonies when he was twelve years of age ; but what 
possible gain to art is there in presenting in public 
mere childish attempts? Why the movement in 
question was put into the programme at all, unless 
it was to give Herr Joachim an opportunity of 
playing the solo violin part, it is difficult to divine. 
There is scarcely a trace of the composer's subse- 
quent style throughout; the music, though very 
melodious, and wonderfully well constructed, is 
quite in the spirit of Mozart, and has not even the 
merit of being symphonic in style. It sounded 
precisely as if it were a quintet played (in the 
modern reprehensible fashion) by all the strings of 
the orchestra. It would have been far better 
to bring forward some movement really cha- 
racteristic of the composer—such, for instance, as 
the Scherzo or Notturno from the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, either of which, if we may judge 
from the specimen submitted to us on Saturday, 
is worth the entire dozen of the early symphonies. 
This afternoon Berlioz’s overture to Benedict 
and Beatrice is to be performed, and Mr. Walter 
Bache will play Liszt's adaptation for piano and 
orchestra of Schubert’s Fantasia in C, Op. 15. 
EBENEZER PRovT. 





Herr Joacuim was the special attraction at 
the popular concert at St. James’s Hall last 
Monday. He led Beethoven’s great quartet in C, 
Op. 59, No. 3, and Haydn’s in G, Op. 64, No. 4, 
besides giving as his solo Bach’s Chaconne for 
violin, and (in reply to an encore), the Bourrée 
from the same composer’s sonata in B minor. 
Mdlle. Krebs was the pianist, but played only 
once. She did well to bier forward Clementi’s 
sonata in C, Op. 34, No. 1, one of the finest of 
more than sixty written by the old Italian master, 
but which is very seldom heard in public, though 
it had been previously played at these concerts by 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard. Mr. Lloyd was the 
vocalist. 


A series of four chamber concerts was com- 
menced on Wednesday evening at Allen Street 
School Rooms, Kensington, which deserves a word 
of mention, as being an attempt to diffuse the 
knowledge of the highest class of music. The 
first part of the programme was selected from the 
works of Mendelssohn, and included his trio in D 
minor, his fantasia for piano in I sharp minor 
(dedicated to Moscheles), two songs and a duet.’ 
Haydn’s trio in G major concluded the concert. 
The instrumental performers announced were Mr. 
J. S. Shedlock (piano), Herr Polonaski (violin), 
and Herr Liitgen (violoncello); the vocalists were 
Mdlle. Thérése Rosa and Mr. Bernard Lane. At 
the remaining concerts of the series the first parts 
will be selected from the works of Schumann, 
Beethoven, and Rubinstein. 


A concert is to be given on Monday next 
by M. Mortier de Fontaine, at 14 Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square, with a very excellent programme. 
We regret to learn that M. de Toniaine has been 
unfortunate enough to lose the entire savings of a 
long life, just at the time when they are most 
needed; and we therefore direct the attention of 
our readers to the concert. M. de Fontaine's 
name will be associated with the history of the 
piano from the fact that he was the first who ever 
played in public (in 1843) Beethoven's great 
sonata Op. 106—an honour which has, we believe, 
been claimed for more than one other pianist. 


Tue Prospectus of the Philharmonic Society 
for the coming season has been issued. It contains 
but few promises of important novelties. Fore- 


ous 





most among these are Brahms’s new symphony, \ 


and the third part of Schumann’s Faust music, 
which last is erroneously announced as “ first time 
of performance in England.” It has not yet, we 
believe, been given in London; but the first per- 
formance in England took place at Cambridge, 
on May 21, 1875, when it was produced by the 
Cambridge University Musical Society, under Mr. 
Villiers Stanford, and was noticed at the time in 
these columns. Mozart’s concerto for flute and 
harp is also promised, as well as a new MS. 
symphony by Mr. Silas. We regret to see that 
the committee of management persist in their 
policy of ignoring entirely the claims of rising 

nglish composers. Were it not invidious, at 
least half-a-dozen of our musicians could be named 
whose works would be by no means unworthy of 
a place ina Philharmonic programme. A society 
which does nothing for the progress of art, and 
contents itself with giving performances, which 
though respectable are very seldom first-rate, of 
music which can be heard in much greater per- 
fection elsewhere, has but little claim to public 
support; nor is it surprising to learn that during 
the last few seasons the subscription list has been 
steadily decreasing. 


M. Vicror ScHortcuer, the author of the Life 
of Handel, has presented to the library of the 
Paris Conservatoire a very fine collection of old 
English music, which he formed during his long 
sojourn in this country. In addition to a very 
complete and valuable series of the various edi- 
tions of the works of Handel, M. Schoelcher's gift 
includes several scores of operas by Bononcini, the 
great rival of Handel, some very scarce works by 
Dr. Crotch, Clayton’s music to Addison's opera 
Rosamond, specimens of Cimarosa, Paisiello, 
Guglielmi, &c. One of the rarest and most in- 
teresting books in the series is the collection of 
English airs of all ages, made by Joseph Baildon 
about the year 1797. 
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